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ON ETCHING, AND THE SEVERAL STYLES OF ENGRAVING. 
[Continued from page 201.] 


No. II. CuxassiricaTion OF THE DIFFERENT STYLEs, &c. 


THE style of etching and engraving, at an early period of art, may be 
divided between the dry and finished and the sketchy or loose. 

It would be worse than useless to burthen the memory and puzzle the 
choice of the young amateur with the numbers, names, and dates of the 
multitudes who have practised the arts of etching and engraving from 
the earliest period of art to the present time. It will be sufficient to 
point out those who may be said to form the head of the class to which 
they belong, and the character of the style in which their works are 
executed. 

By the term dry and finished we do not mean to detract from the 
merit of the early productions in art; on the contrary, it would be dif- 
ficult to find in the works of a more advanced period, greater attention 
to the higher qualities of painting blended with more curious or beau- 
tiful execution of the burin. Of these, examples may be found in the 
engravings of Albert Durer, who may justly be placed at the head of this 
class ; for, though preceded by Maso Finiguerra a Florentine, and Baccio 
Baldino his countryman, the works of Albert Durer are more numerous, 
better known, and of equal excellence with the best engravings of his 
day in point of neatness and finish ; and more valuable, as being mostly 
from his own designs. It is not improbable, however, that the works of 
the Florentine artists gave the hint to Albert Durer to adopt their style 
of execution *, 


* This style is the same as that practised by engravers of cyphers, coats 
of arms, &c. on silver plate. 
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Before the art of taking impressions from copper or brass plates was 
known, engraving was practised by goldsmiths as part of their pro- 
fession ; and they were frequently employed to engrave, on silver plates 
(which were called paxes), subjects from sacred history, or the lives of 
saints and martyrs. The lines of these engravings were filled up with 
black wax, or other substance, so as to contrast with the polished sur- 
face of the silver. These relics, as they may properly be called, were 
held in great estimation, and were originally presented to churches and 
monasteries, and are only to be found in the cabinets of the virtuosi. 
The manner of taking impressions from these specimens of early art is 
curious, and deserves notice.—In the progress of the work, as well as 
when it was completed, the artist took soft clay, and pressing it on 
the surface of his plate, produced the lines convexed: then, in order 
to produce them concave, so as to be filled up, melted sulphur was 
poured on the clay; and the casts thus formed had the lines blackened 
either by liquid or some finely powdered colour. One of these frag- 
ments, in a mutilated state, was recently sold at an auction for a very 
considerable sum ;—this shows that the idolatry for the relics of art in 
the present day, is not much short of what was displayed in a former 
period for the relics of saints and martyrs. 

The style of Albert Durer’s engravings was successfully imitated by 
the Sadelers, Wirex, Saenredam, and others; in whose works will be 
seen all that can be done in this class of execution, varying from each 
other only in the wider or the closer placing of the lines, which are 
seldom crossed, but run generally parallel to each other. There is, how- 
ever, a feature in this style of engraving quite sufficient to distinguish 
it from that of most others. Though belonging to the class of the style 
under notice, the works of Marco Antonio do not partake of the polish 
and finish of Albert Durer and his imitators ; but are dry and hard, with 
a cutting outline and a severity of marking that may be called pedantic : 
notwithstanding which, they possessed a character and expression, as 
well as carefulness in the drawing, that entitled him (as it appears) to 
the favour and even to the admiration of Raphael, from whose works he 
principally engraved, and whose plaudits have sanctioned those of his 
admirers. 

With less of this dry manner, the works of Bonasoni deserve to rank 
among the first productions of that day. In them there is nothing of- 
fensive in the marking or outline, and his chiar’-oscuro is far preferable to 
anything from the hand of Marco Antonio. He engraved from his own 
designs, and threw into his figures a grace and character that would not 
discredit the compositions of the first masters in the Italian school of Art. 
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In these remarks, although the intention has been to exhibit etching 
as @ primary object, many of the masters whose works have been alluded 
to, hardly, properly speaking, come under the character of etchers ; but 
as their performances are so frequently classed as etchings, it became 
necessary to adopt them as such. At all events, whether little or much 
of this practice prevailed in their works, what has been brought forward 
may serve as a contrast to the more perfect and free character of etching. 

The free or sketchy style of etching is that in which the artist and 
amateur may be said to delight, and where the imagination, as well as 
the lines, take a freer and a wider range ; and it belongs to the practice 
of etching alone to give ease, and to facilitate the means of accomplish- 
ing its end,—that of showing the hand of the master and the readiness 
of his pencil. There is in this, as well as in every other style of art, a 
variety of character, according to the sketch, and the different way in 
which the subject may have been treated by the painter, to make it re- 
semble on copper what his drawing would do on paper. In this class of 
art may be found examples from the hand of every artist of eminence 
from the time of Raphael to the present day. They have formed, and 
still continue to form, the choicest part of connoisseur collections, though 
sometimes the value and estimation of them is more for their scarcity 
than for the merit they possess. It is for the artist and for the intelli- 
gent amateur to appreciate their worth, and to derive that satisfaction 
that belongs to a cultivated taste ; which, regardless of names and dates, 
seeks and finds enjoyment in every variety of style that exhibits the 
hand of the master. 

In the Italian school will be found the etchings of Parmegiano, Cor- 
reggio, Annibale, and Ludovico Carracci, Canterini, Guido, Claude Lor- 
raine, Guercino, Castiglione, Salvator Rosa, &c. To these may be added 
the works of Jac. Frey, Wagner, and Bartolozzi. 

All or most of these partake of the character of pen drawings hastily 
thrown off, but still exhibiting the skill of the master, even in the 
slightest touch, or, as it should seem, the accidents of his pencil. Pira- 
nesi may almost be said to have invented a style chiefly applicable to 
buildings and ruins ; the lines are parallel to each other, but bold, free, 
and forcible. 

Under a less elevated character of subject, the Flemish school presents 
an equal, perhaps a greater, variety of the loose and masterly; and of 
this class Rembrandt may justly be placed at the head. His style of 
etching was closer and more sketchy than that of the Italian masters, 
and has given rise to many imitators, as in the etchings of Bossi, Wor- 
lidge, Captain Baillie, and others. By these he has been imitated princi- 
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pally in his subjects of heads and figures. De Hooge’s works, if less 
sketchy than those of Rembrandt, equal them im brilliancy and 
force, and many of them are little inferior in effect :—to his landscapes, 
those of Waterloo and Weeroteer, bear some resemblance in their 
manner of execution, though with less of that concentrated light than 
what that master of effect so happily produced. P. Potter, Berghem, 
Ostade and Vischer, have also greatly enriched the Flemish school in 
the free and loose style of etching. 

This classification will bring into view the works of the different 
artists whose varied styles comprehend every species of engraving and 
etching from the earliest period to the present time, with the exception 
of mezzotinto, aquatinto, chalk, and engraving on wood ; to which may 
be added the recent discovery of lithography, or drawing on stone. 

The French school has produced artists whose works as etchings 
rank high, though in a style apart from the loose and sketchy. The lines 
in this style are parallel to each other, but full of spirit and character. 
Among the best examples are those of Seb Le Clerc, Picart, Callot, 
Della Bella, and Israel’s works. They are principally to be found in 
vignettes and small book-plates, though Callot has extended his practice 
to works of larger dimensions, and his spirited manner may serve to 
distinguish this style of etching. La Fage has also contributed no in- 
considerable eclat to the free and loose style of etching. 

The following will exhibit the names of the masters whose styles bear 
a resemblance to each other, though varying in degree of excellence : 





{Maso Finiguerra. (Rembrandt. { Wagner. 
Baccio Baldino. R. De Hooge. J. Frey. 
Albert Durer. Worlidge. Bartolozzi ; Sherwin. 
< Weerix. Captain Baillie. Strange ; Sharp. 
Sadeler. Waterloo. G. Andran. 
Saenredam. Weeroter. N. Dorigny. 

_Hollar. 

{Marc Antonio. Callot. Houbraken. 
Bonasoni. Le Clerc. Edelinch. 

Bartoli. Tempesta. LWille. 
B. Picart. 

( Parmegiano. {Bolswert. (P. Le Bas; Woollet ; 
Correggio. N. Visscher. Brown; Hall; Ry- 
A. & L. Carracci. Goltzius. land. 

Canterini. C. Bloemart. Magor. 


Guido-Polidori. L. Vosterman. Rooker. 
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‘| Guercino. P. Pontius. P. Sandby. 
Castiglione. B Aquila. Chatelan. 
Salvator Rosa. Vivares. 

-| Mortimer. Piranesi. Grignion. 

La Fage. Le Potre. ‘A. Walker. 
Goupy. LCuit. Vandergutch. 
Cornelius Schutz. 


[To be continued.] 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE FLEMISIi SCHOOL OF ART. 
[Continued from p. 193.] 


Wuar has been said of Terburgh as regards the character of his sub- 
jects will apply to Metzu. In his pictures there is no offensive vulga- 
rity, though his pencil often exhibits scenes of familiar life; yet the ge- 
nerality of his works show the manners and customs of what is called 
the better sort. His style of execution is no degree inferior to that of 
Terburgh ; and if he does not surprise by the deceptive representation of 
satin, silks, or the texture of his draperies,—the higher qualities of art, 
in colouring, expression, and chiar’oscuro, are eminently conspicuous 
in all his performances: in the latter quality more especially, as ap- 
pears in a picture painted by him of a young man writing, (in the 
possession of the late Mr. Hope,) which may be considered as the finest 
example of Metzu’s pencil. 

‘The Trooper,’ by Cuyp. It is impossible to look upon the picture 
of the trooper and his horse, without adverting to subjects of a similar 
kind in the treatment of this noble animal, where, in the ordinary and 
common course of representation, is seen the portrait of a horse with a 
jockey at its head, as stiff, formal and hard, as a profile shade. It was 
reserved for the late S. Gilpin to throw off the trammels of jockey, por- 
traiture, and to exhibit the horse in its better form and character, invest- 
ing it with almost human intelligence, as may be seen in his picture of 
‘ Gulliver and the Hounhyms.’ In something of the same spirit Stubbs 
laboured to give expression and action to his horses, in which he has 
been eminently successful, especially in the subject of ‘ Phaeton Driving 
the Chariot of the Sun,’ and also in that of his ‘Horse and Lion.’ A 
picture by this artist at Wentworth House, Yorkshire, is the portrait of 
a famous racer, called (we believe) ‘ Whistle Jacket,’ which belonged 
to the late Marquis of Rockingham. It is painted the size of life, in the 
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act of rearing, and is without bridle or saddle, occupying the whole space 
at one end of the room, and without other background than the colour 
of the apartment; so that to those who are not apprised of its deceptive 
appearance, it occasions on their entering, as may be imagined, a mo- 
mentary alarm. 

The good sense of modern artists has led them to similar results in 
their practice; and we find action, character and expression combined 
with picturesque composition, suitable accessories, and other qualities 
of art. There is still, however, a portion of the old leaven to be seen ; 
and in the individual portrait, the ‘Chase’, and the ‘ Race’, there is more 
attention paid to the jockeyship of the subject than to the beauty and 
grace of the horse. 

The late George Morland gave to the character of his horses all that 
belonged to individual resemblance, and also accompanied them with 
scenery and accessories which gave value to them as subjects. But 
Morland appears to have confined himself almost exclusively in the 
painting of his horses to those of the hack, the butcher’s and the cart 
horse,—in fine, with such as agreed with the character of his pencil, 
that of low and rustic life; it should seem that he could no more 
introduce a horse of condition, than a person of condition, into any of his 
pictures. 

It may be observed, that the beautiful painting which gave rise to 
these remarks is equally simple in its character with those of the stiff 
and formal already alluded to; but from its picturesque costume, back- 
ground, and other accessories, it is anything but stiff, formal, or hard : 
yet it is still a question whether a student of the stable or a frequenter 
of the race-course would find the charms which belong either to the 
horses of Wouvermans or Cuyp, which in their judgements might fare 
like Gil Blas’s mule, and have every fault in the dealer’s catalogue. 

Jan Steen, with a pencil in many instances as mellow and fascinating 
as any in the Flemish school of Art, was so frequently employed on 
subjects of a gross and vulgar character, as in many instances to exclude 
his works from the cabinets and collections of those who considered the 
destination of art in a more exalted and moral point of view. It should, 
however, be remembered, that the age which tolerated subjects of a 
gross and vulgar character, such as Jan Steen’s frequently exhibit, 
would not be one of great refinement, any more than a period still more 
recent, when productions of the pen as well as of the pencil were of 
a character that would not in the present day be allowed. Even the 
works of our inimitable Hogarth in many instances partake of the license 
of his times, and are only collected for the sake of his name, and the 
qualities and skill with which his pencil has invested them. 
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Artists of the present day are not always happy in the choice of their 
subjects: though they seldom offend in a similar way to many of the 
Dutch painters, yet are they by no means free from the fault of abusing 
their talents in pictures of bull-baiting, fighting-dogs, broken-down 
hacks, and others equally offensive to good feeling as to good taste. 
The Flemish Art has the advantage of years; and time, while it har- 
monizes the colours and tones-down what may have been crude, gives 
also value to the performance. 

The dispositions of a people may be known as well by their pictorial 
as by their anecdotal records ; and judging from the former, the number 
of fétes and merry-makings of which the greater part of their paintings 
are composed, the Flemings and Hollanders must have been a holiday 
people, at least in the times when Teniers, Brower, Ostade, and others 
of that school, flourished. There is, however, in their subjects of mirth 
and jollity an occasional broil, the consequence of anger or drunkenness ; 
and where this appears, madness and rage are most powerfully de- 
picted. 

The costume of the Low Countries was also highly favourable to Art 
from its picturesque character. In the higher circles it partook of the 
Spanish dress, where the large hat and plume, the cloak and cuirass, 
gave a variety and grandeur less seen in their more civilized neighbours. 
Neither was the dress of their peasantry, though simple in its form, less 
calculated for pictorial representation, and it was well suited to contrast 
that of the higher order. D. Teniers was fond of bringing the two 
classes together, as his pictures often exhibit the romping freedom of 
a boor who is pulling a female of condition to join in the dance that is 
going forward. 

Brower, Adrian, and Isaac Ostade threw more of varied expression into 
their characters than Teniers. Then the cottage scenes of the latter, 
with their picturesque occupiers, are beyond measure captivating: his 
cottage doors have a warmth and glow of colour, a snugness and ap- 
parent security in their aspect and situation, something that looks so 
like content and comfort, that it*is impossible not to partake in some 
degree a feeling in accordance with the repose they exhibit. 

Those who consider the destination of Art to belong exclusively to 
subjects and characters of an elevated kind, know little of the power of 
contrast, or the emotions of a kindly nature which spring from the con- 
templation of rustic life and pastoral objects, brought into view through 
the medium of Art. What would the high and the exalted in station or 
rank know of common life and manners, but for these pictured represen- 
tations? And it may in some instances give an importance in their 
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eyes to their own stately mansions, parks, and plantations, when con- 
trasted with the humble shed and patched dwelling of the cottager.* 

On the other hand, some may be led to regard the low-roofed dwelling, 
the sportive freedom and unconstrained enjoyments of the lower class, 
with a feeling of regret not wholly free from some mixture of envy, in 
contrasting them. with their own regulated and formal habits. It is not 
pretended that to Flemish scenes or Flemish characters subjects of this 
class are confined; they are found in every variety of rustic life ; in the 
valleys of the Swiss, the plains of the Italian, and the provinces of the 
French, as well as in the diversified variety of English pastoral. 

But wherever they appear, they become attractive to the artist and 
to the pictorial tourist, in preference to the regulated proportions of 
garden grounds, or to the still more regulated proportions of the build- 
ings to which they belong. 

It may by some be thought “ considering the matter too curiously,” 
to find or imagine sentiment in the works of the painters in the 
Flemish school, of a class such as have been alluded to in these re- 
marks; but there can be no reason why they should be passed over as 
affording no other gratification than that which arises from form and 
colour. One of the greatest pleasures to the amateur is frequently that 
with which his imagination clothes these objects of his regard ; nor is 
it less the province of Art to satisfy the eye than to excite the ima- 
gination. 

‘The Assumption of the Virgin,’ by Rubens.—This is by far the 
finest example of this great master in the whole of the collection from 
which our remarks have been drawn. It has all the care and finish of 
his best easel pictures; and in its composition resembles some of the 
works of the first of the Italian masters,—such as the ‘ Doctors of the 
Church,’ by Guido; and in the Spanish school, those of a similar class 
by Murillo. The free and fluent pencil of Rubens is displayed through- 
out this admirable performance, and in all unites the highest qualities 
of Art. 


* We must not pass over an instance in which the influence of Art pre- 
vailed and its effect, in some degree acknowledged.—The late Princess Char- 
lotte, when very young, was taken to an Exhibition, in which a drawing by- 
Holmes, called ‘ The bad Shilling,’ attracted her notice. A butcher at the 
door of his shop is scrupulously examining the coin, while a poor woman, 
with an infant in her arms, is anxiously waiting the result. A case of want 
and misery thus portrayed was instantly recognised by the Royal child, and 
she immediately expressed a desire to possess the picture. How, it may be 
asked, could want and poverty be brought home to the feelings of the exalted 
in station more effectually than by this graphic appeal? 
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Rubens and Vandyke exalted the school of Flemish art beyond any 
other of its masters, in scriptural, historical, or classical subjects; but 
so extensive were the compass and fertility of imagination of the former, 
that from the highest flights of his pictorial fancy he could descend to 
the humblest walks of art. 

Rubens was among the favoured few whose talents were properly 
appreciated ; and who was destined to move in a sphere that assisted 
and fostered the powers of his genius. He moved among the great, 
and took part in the affairs of mighty kingdoms. The princely and 
the magnificent were ever before him; and his studies partook of the 
splendours by which he was surrounded. But if fortune had placed him 
in a sphere so conducive to the display of his talents, he was no less 
indebted to his education as a painter, and to the formation of his mind 
in the pursuit and practice of painting. 

It has been the fate of Otho Venius, the master of Rubens, like that 
of many others, to have his name and memory merged in the fame of 
his pupil. 

It was from this master that Rubens formed his style and his taste, 
more especially in subjects of allegory. Nothing can exceed the ferti- 
lity of invention in the subjects which come under the pencil of Otho 
Venius. His designs embrace the abstruse and the metaphysical, and 
his personifications extended not only to what came under the view of 
the senses, but to those which more properly belonged to the imagi- 
nation and understanding. 

It cannot but be imagined that forms thus derived must have been 
in many instances farfetched and absurd; but there was such a re- 
deeming quality in his groups and compositions,—so rich a vein of 
fancy and luxuriance of genius,—that his anachronisms and errors may 
well be overlooked in the variety they afford. 

The designs of Otho Venius, for the ‘ Life of Thomas Aquinas,’ and 
also for his ‘ Divine and Love Emblems,’ with his ‘ Illustrations of 
Horace,’ are a fund from which the artist and the amateur may derive 
both instruction and delight. 

His style, which was followed in great measure by his pupil, had 
more of the German than the Italian school ; but was less pedantic and 
extravagant than the former. 

A portrait of Otho Venius is introduced by Rubens in his celebrated 
picture of ‘The Woman taken in Adultery,’ and is conspicuous among 
the group from his bald head, white beard, and benevolent aspect. 

The original study of this head was in the possession of the late Dr. 
William Hunter, and was removed, along with others in his collection 
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in Windmill Street, to the College at Glasgow. This study is a more 
animated example of character and expression, than that of the paint- 
ing alluded to, where it is represented with a calm, compassionate 

countenance; while in the study it has all the dignity of the prophet 
combined with the fire of genius. 

Such was the master under whose forming hand the future pencil of 
Rubens attained a height and splendour which eclipsed the name and 
fame of his preceptor ; clearing for himself a path to honour, prefer- 
ment, and employ, such as few beside himself ever enjoyed. 

The number of works attributed to Rubens, and the varieties which 
became the subjects of his pencil, may well lead to doubt the origina- 
lity of many: yet the style of his execution, evidently rapid, and the 
power of his practice, may fix the belief that a greater number of pictures 
might be accomplished than by a less extraordinary genius. His com- 
positions in many instances resemble the action of flame; to which 
character the foreshortened and convolute form of his figures greatly 
contribute. 

There is nothing angular to be seen in his forms, and the curvature 
of his lines approaches to something like affectation. The colouring of 
Rubens is brilliant, rich, and harmonious, and his compositions have been 
compared to a garland of flowers, studiously combined in hue and 
colour to aid and give value to the effect of the whole. 

His choice of subjects, when not confined by order or commission, 
was such as give opportunity for the introduction of rich draperies and 
splendid ornaments, which, if they had not the peculiar excellence of 
strict imitation, were sufficiently characterized in their representation. 
His landscapes partake of the same character, and in their effect re- 
semble the same splendour of colouring as his other works. If his 
distances do not melt, or retire from the eye like those of Claude’s, 
no artist ever produced the appearance of extent of country beyond 
what may be seen in the landscapes of Rubens. 

Vandyke, without whose works no collection can be considered 
complete, resembled his master Rubens to a certain extent; but with 
more amenity of feeling, and a more exalted expression in subjects of 
Scripture history. His ‘ Crucifixions’ are full of sublime pathos, creating 
in the mind of the spectator at once sentiments of awe, wonder, and 
devotional feeling. Like his master Rubens he was the inmate of 
courts and the favourite of princes. His portraits seemed to breathe the 
air of a palace ; and if those of Rubens have more of grandeur, Van- 
dyke’s are more simple and dignified. 


(To be continued. } 
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ANCIENT ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 
[Continued from p. 231.] 


Hays Hotsern.—About the 16th century, the period when this great 
painter began to flourish as an architect also, the style termed Gothic 
began to decline. Architecture was cultivated to a high degree of ex- 
cellence over all Europe. Vicanaua had resided two years in France ; 
Lz Scor and Dz Lore had practised in the great Italian schools of 
architecture: their works had been seen and admired by the English 
nobility who had visited the Continent; and it is by no means impro- 
bable that even their plans and elevations had been acquired by the 
subject of this notice, who, under the royal patronage of Henry VIII., 
had gained sufficient influence for a partial introduction of that style of 
architecture which had begun to be revived in Italy, in the public 
buildings, and in the palaces of the nobility. In this country it was 
confined to the portico, as the most ornamental part of the building, 
whilst the rest of the structure was thickly perforated with enormous 
square windows, having the lights unequally divided, the wood work of 
the centre of these windows assuming the form of an elongated cross; 
and the whole parapet furnished with battlements and tall pinnacles, 
which were afterwards imitated by succeeding architects. Holbein’s 
Porch at Wilton, Wiltshire, the house belonging to which was built by 
Holbein, though purer than the works of his successors, is of the 
bastard character of architecture, though the ornaments and propor- 
tions were well chosen. This elegant porch, which long formed the 
entrance to the great hall, was of stone, highly painted and gilded, but 
has lately been removed*. The embellishments at the top of the porch 
were emblematical: the heads of Edward VI., Lord and Lady Pem- 
broke, and some of their children, were placed round it in niches. 
Where Holbein acquired this new taste it is difficult to say ; probably 
it was adopted from his acquaintance with his fellow-labourers at Court. 
We have shown that Henry (vide the account of Jerome Di Trevisa, 
Trevigi, and John of Padua,) had Italian architects in his service; 
and Walpole asserts, without scruple, that Holbein owed much of his 


art to the former of these, who came to England but a little earlier than 
Holbein. 


* The contributor of this article would feel obliged by a communication, 
saying what has become of the materials of this portico, and whether they 
are preserved in any way. 
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John (better known by his German Christian name of Hans) Hol- 
bein, whose excellence as a painter is detailed in all the Biographical 
Dictionaries with reference to this pursuit, while the notices of his 
architectural studies are meagre and unsatisfactory, was born at Basil, 
in Switzerland, in 1493, or, according to Basil, in 1495. He was re- 
commended by Erasmus to try his success as a portrait-painter in En- 
gland, to which place he begged nearly the whole of his journey; and 
bringing with him letters of introduction from his adviser to Sir 
Thomas More, was introduced by this great man, his first patron, to 
his master, Henry VIII. ;—but his career as a painter does not belong to 
this article. Dallaway says that Holbein was the architect of St. James’s 
Palace, which tradition has given to Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex ; 
the north gateway of which is presumed by-some writers to be the only 
remains of the original building. 

The State Paper-office, the gateway of which was over the Cock-pit, 
but taken down in 1750, was also of his hand. Of Holbein’s archi- 
tecture little now remains. Whitehall gateway, designed by this artist, 
taken down in 1723, and intended to have been set up at Windsor, is, 
it is true, engraved and particularly described in Smith’s Westminster, 
and the Mon. Vetusta, with corrections in Mr. Pennant’s account. These 
prints give an unquestionable proof of his knowledge in the ornamental 
parts of architecture, as it was practisedin his time. Both these gates 
were very handsome, with turrets and battlements of the Tudor style of 
architecture. Pennant says one was built of bricks of two colours, 
glazed and disposed in a tessellated form. There were also busts of 
Henry VII. and VIII., and Fisher bishop of Rochester, which are still 
preserved on the front of one of the keeper’s lodges in Windsor Park. 
Walpole concludes his Life of Holbein by saying, ‘‘ Every person of 
taste cannot but lament that so noble a monument of his genius, 
—namely, the gateway at Whitehall,—has been demolished : it was sup- 
posed to have been erected as a triumphal arch for the entry of 
Charles V.”” This statement, however, is not correct, as this Emperor 
arrived in England five years before Holbein. *Peacham, after saying 
that Holbein was employed by Henry VIII. against the coming of 
Charles V. into England, says: “I have many pieces of his in oyle, and 
one of his aune draught with a pen”’—~a most curious chimney-piece 
King Henry had bespoke for his new palace at Bridewell. 

“‘ There were (continues Walpole) many of Holbein’s productions at 
Whitehall and at Nonsuch; and I have a large drawing by him for a 
magnificent chimney-piece.” Whether this is the one mentioned by 
Peacham I know not. ‘It may be wondered (adds Walpole) that J 
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have said nothing of a work much renowned, and ascribed to this 
master; I mean the chamber at Lord Montacute’s, at Coudray; but it 
most certainly was not executed by him: he painted perhaps the gro- 
tesque ornaments of a chimney-piece in the great drawing-room there, 
which is perhaps all he painted at this old and curious seat of Cou- 
dray.” 

Holbein died of the plague in London in 1554, according to some at 
his lodgings at Whitehall (afterwards the Paper-office; but that is not 
likely, as that very place had been King Henry’s private study, and was 
then appointed for the reception of the letters and papers left by that 
Prince, and of other public papers,)—where he had lived from the time 
when the King had become his patron; but Vertue rather thought he 
died at the Duke of Norfolk’s house, in the Priory of Christ’s Church, 
near Aldgate, then called Duke’s Palace. Strype says he was buried in 
St. Catherine Cree’s Church; but this seems doubtful. 

Architecture remained much in the same state during the reigns of 
Edward VI. and Mary as it had done under the reign of Henry VIII. 
Somerset House, a compound of Grecian and Gothic, was built on the 
site of Chester Inn, where the ancient poet Occleve formerly lived. As 
the pension to Joun or Papva (see our last Number) was renewed in 
the 3rd of this King, one may suppose that he owed it to the Protector, 
and really was the architect of this palace. In the same style, and 
dating its origin from the same Power as Somerset House, is Long Leat, 
though not begun till 1567. It was built by Sir John Thynne, a prin- 
cipal officer of the Protector’s.—Having no memoir of any architect 
either in the reign of Edward VI. or Mary, we pass to that of Elizabeth, 
the first upon record being that of 

Joun Suute, or SHoore, styling himself paynter and architect in a 
book written and published by him in folio, 1563, called ‘‘ The first and 
chief Groundes of Architecture used in all the auncient and famous mony- 
ments, with a farther and more ample discourse upon the same than 
hitherto has been set out by any other.” The cuts and figures in the 
book are in a better style than ordinary, the author, as he tells the 
Queen in the dedication, having been sent into Italy in 1550 by the Duke 
of Northumberland (in whose service he had been), and who maintained 
him there in his studies under the best architects. Shute also published 
“Two notable Commentaries, the one of the original of the Turks.” 

Master Stickies, mentioned by Stowe as an excellent architect of 
his time, who in 1596 built for a trial a pinnace that might be taken to 
pieces.—Chron. p. 769. 


Str Horatio Paravicini, arras-maker, built the first house in 
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this kingdom in the pure Italian style, having a loggia to the second 
story with his arms over the portal. This he erected at Little Shelford 
in Essex: it was taken down in 1750 or 1754. Sir Horatio was col- 
lector of the Pope’s taxes in England in the reign of Queen Mary, on 
whose death, and the change of religion that ensued, he took the liberty 
of keeping the money himself, and, settling in England, built the house 
above alluded to. He was also possessor of the estate and house at 
Baberham, near Cambridge, where, in the hall, on a costly chimney- 
piece, adorned with the history of Mutius Sceevola, his arms still remain. 
His family were buried at Baberham, as appears by several entries in 
the parish register, where also is recorded the marriage of his widow 
(exactly a year and a day after Sir Horatio’s death, who died July 6, 
1600): thus Mr. Oliver Cromwell and the Lady Anne Palavicini were 
married July 7, 1601. An account of the family connexions of Pala- 
vicini with the Cromwells may be seen in Noble’s Cromwell. Ina 
manuscript of Sir John Crew of Ushington, a great antiquary and herald, 
was this corroborative epitaph : 

Here lies Horatio Palavazene, 

Who robbed the Pope to lend the Queene; 

He was a thief—a thief! thou liest ; 

For whie? he robbed the Anti-Christ. 

Him Death with besom swept from Babram 

Into the bosom of ould Abraham : 

But then came Hercules with his club, 

And struck him doun to Belzebub. 


In Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, p. 52, lib. 7, it is said, when Lord 
Arundell was imprisoned by Queen Elizabeth for accepting the title of 
Count of the Empire, he referred his case to Sir Horatio and others, 
adding these words in his letters to one of the principal Lords of the 
Court: ‘‘ Neither doe I thinke England to be so unfurnished of expe- 
rienced men but that either Sir Horatio Palavicini, Sir Robert Sidney, 
Mr. Dyer, or some other, can witness a truth therein.” Walpole says: 
* But Palavicini had higher merit, as appears by an incontestible record. 
He was one of the Commanders against the Spanish Armada in 1588, 
and his portrait is preserved among those heroes in the borders of the 
tapestry in the House of Lords,” engraved by Pine. We presume by this 
that he had been converted to Protestantism, as we find him fighting 
against a Power which he at one time took money to support. 


[To be continued. ]} 
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Ovr recent brief remarks on Kembrandt’s fine picture of ‘ The Jew Mer- 
chant’ (as it is now described in the new Catalogue,) but very imperfectly 
expressed our admiration of its great beauties; and so exalted is our 
opinion of the powers of this truly original painter, whether considered 
in respect of the quantity* or quality of his works, that words cannot 
do justice to our feelings. It may perhaps be safely said that no 
painter’s works ever were more extensively admired, though they 
evince an utter disdain of the mere art of pleasing; and though regard- 
less of the manner, he was sure to find the direct road to strike the mind 
and rouse the feelings. The resistless power of his genius burst through 
the shades of obscure birth: he became a leader without being a fol- 
lower; and in the happy and forcible phrase of Fuseli, ‘ disdaining to 
acknowledge the usual laws of admission into the Temple of Fame, he 
forged his own keys, entered, and took possession of a most conspicuous 
place by his own power.” 

If he did not “‘ wing the lofty air” with the spirit of imagination, he 
“ dived into the bottom of the boundless deeps” of tone and effect, from 
whence arose those wonderful structures of the pencil—those unrivalled 
examples of mastery in that branch of the art, which are so much more 
admired than followed—those mighty mixtures of dignity with vulgarity, 
splendour and truth of effect with low and even grotesque character, 
where beauty and expression seemed essential; yet covering all by a 
magic of the mind which could at will clothe the commonest forms with 
the mantle of grandeur if not of sublimity. 

Nature was evidently his great guide, and the object of his deep and 
continual study ; and it seems therefore the more singular that his per- 
ceptions should never have been awakened, during such a course of la- 
borious and successful study, to those stores of grace and beauty with 
which, to the tasteful eye, nature everywhere abounds. He appears to 
have given a far greater degree of attention to the charms of colour in 
his portraits than in his works of fancy and invention. In these, he 
with equal justice and sound judgment placed his dependence on power 
of effect and harmony of light and shade. His richness of style in the 












































* In considering the quantity of the works of Rembrandt, we allude to 
the immense number of etchings and engravings we have from his hand, 
by means of which his name and fame are spread all over Europe, and will 
still follow the march of civilization and intelligence wherever it shall extend. 
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one class, and the breadth and solemnity-of the other, are alike unsur- 
passed by any succeeding hand. Notwithstanding the transcendant 
power of effect to be seen in the works of Rembrandt Van Rhyn,—we 
like the high-sounding appellative,—there is seldom if ever to be found 
(and these national treasures all witness for us) any direct opposition of 
black to white, of which we have had some pernicious examples in our 
day, and which, however attractive to the eye and conducive to brilliant 
effect, is injurious to, if not destructive of, that repose and harmony 
which fill and satisfy the mind and judgement. 

We have here six pictures from this master : 

22. called ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds.’ 
45. ‘ The Portrait of a Jew Merchant.’ 

57. ‘The Woman taken in Adultery.’ 

58. ‘A Female Bathing.’ 

68. ‘ Landscape with Tobit and the Angel.’ 
92. ‘Christ taken from the Cross.’ 

Of these, two only can be called elaborate works. Tlfose are, ‘ The 
Portrait,’ and the very rich composition of ‘The Woman taken in Adul- 
tery, and brought under the mild rebuke of our Saviour in the Temple 
by the Scribes and Pharisees.’ The first of these two pictures we have 
described in a former Number: of the other we will now speak. The 
text says (St. John, viii.): ‘‘ And early in the morning Jesus came 
again into the Temple, and all the people came unto him; ” which has 
furnished to the painter a fine opportunity for variety of figures and 
effect: and he has accordingly placed our Saviour in the midst of an 
admiring group, on the lower interior pavement of a splendid edifice ; 
at a distance from the group, on a considerable elevation, stands the 
altar gorgeously arrayed, and surrounded by numerous figures busily em- 
ployed in performing the various offices of the church,—but all in a very 
subdued degree of light. There are also other vast and deep intricacies 
in the lofty and still more distant aisles of the church, which the curious 
eye might spend almost any length of time in exploring, so perfect is 
the chiar’-oscuro. The woman has sunk down under the burthen of her 
shame ; and the varied expression and action of her accusers, and others 
who were accidentally witnesses of the accusation, admirably describe 
the instructive and affecting scene which is taking place. The principal 
figure, if considered with reference to the perfection which every 
Christian attaches to the character of Christ, is unsatisfactory, though 
not destitute of dignity and expression. It is somewhat larger than the 
other figures ; but size, though it may give grandeur, will not add 
grace. The figure of St. Peter is beautifully picturesque, but has not a 
single iota of apostolic expression. The surrounding group, which is 
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enriched and varied by the costumes of the rabbi, the priests, mendi-. 
cants, and others, among whom a Roman soldier in shining armour is 
happily introduced,—abounds with beauties of colour and character. To 
complete the faithfulness of the representation, other figures are dimly 
seen, under varying effects of light and shadow, coming and going 
towards the gate of the temple. 

"Tis true that the scale of this picture is such as not to require, and 
hardly indeed to admit of, much attention to expression as to individual 
character, the size of the figures not exceeding two inches in height ; but 
if considered as a rich and harmonious specimen of intricate composition 
and effect, it must afford the highest delight to the eye of the artist and 
the amateur. It is evidently a work on which more than usual care and 
attention has been bestowed*, and in the darkest parts of the back- 
ground the attentive observer may Aistinguish a rich variety of object 
and effect. But the altar, with its costly decorations,—which, as before 
mentioned, occupies the middle distance,—is as exquisitely painted as if 
intended to be exposed to the nicest examination. There is also a soft 
and subdued tone of colour equally removed from blackness and garish- 
ness of effect—an appropriately dim and religious light. This picture 
formed a part of the well-chosen Angerstein collection. 

The ‘ Female Bathing,’ a recent acquisition, and part of the bequest 
of the Rev. Mr. Carr, is a very striking instance of the power of Rem- 
brandt’s pencil, and has all the appearance of being the preparation for 
a highly finished cabinet picture, though left in a state of dead colour 
or first painting; the head and face of the figure is full of character 
and expression,—such as it is. It would be as vain to lament the want 
of grace and beauty in Rembrandt, as to seek for outline in Reynolds, 
or among the bright gems of Lawrence for depth and sobriety of tone; 
but many collections might be explored before a superior specimen could 
be found to that before us, for singleness of effect, simplicity, and 
breadth, and of the complete accomplishment of the intention of the 
painter, without the least apparent labour of the pencil. It is impossible 
however, in the midst of our admiration, not greatly to regret the broad 
vulgarity of the character, and to which alone we ascribe the feeling of 
indelicacy which may be objected to in this picture, The other two small 
pictures, the ‘Adoration of Shepherds’ and the ‘Crucifixion, —the 
‘Birth and Death of Jesus,’ seem in our minds, if fairly taken for what 
they are, almost faultless ; in the first we find a tasteful though homely 


* Painted most probably before he had acquired that boldness of style and 
effect, not to say mannerism, which we are most accustomed to see in his 
works, 
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assemblage of figures and objects, the mother and child being the prin- 
eipal, painted with a light yet masterly hand, a tender and mellow tone 
of colour pervading the whole, and a divine emanation of light shining 
upon, and as it were through the scene: in the keeping, and the manage- 
ment of light and shadow, we see the usual admirable skil] of the master; 
and the adjuncts and paraphernalia of the stable and the manger are just 
sufficiently shown to preserve the truth of the text, without in the slight- 
est degree detracting from the holy feeling which is infused into the 
mind of the spectator byjthe amenity of atyle, almost Correggiesque, which 
beams through every part. 

We have dwelt with sincerity and truth on the sweetness of quality 
possessed by the last picture, the more perhaps from the rarity of such 
attributes in the later works of Rembrandt; but we have still an equal 
if not a higher note of praise im store for the ‘ Christ taken from the 
Cross,’ which is in every point true in feeling to the overwhelming ter- 
rors of the crucifixion, as is the other to the “glad tidings” of our 
Saviour’s birth. Though merely a slight indication or intention for a 
picture, (we dare not say a sketch,) and painted merely in black and 
white, every figure speaks passion and lamentation—~and it is vain to at- 
tempt a minute description where there is neither colour nor individual 
character, but a single sentiment of violent and painful action conveyed 
with all the vigour and spirit of the great master hand. 

The body is extricated from the cross, and the mother of Christ is 
swooning over the body ; the malefactor, still suffering, forms a painfully 
true index to the horror of the scene. Every touch is in the strictest 
harmony with it—and so very slight is the handling of the whole, and so 
little attempt at individual expression, that the censure of wanting ele- 
vation of character scarcely applies, since none is attempted. 

It remains only for us to say something of the ‘ Landscape with Tobit 
and the Angel ;’ and this we do honestly confess to be extremely diffi- 
cult. We can find no pleasure in dispraise, nor is there anything that 
calls down censure ; but for its beauties; they are effectually hidden from 
our eye. We have looked in vain for assistance from the “ Descrip- 
“tive Catalogue,” which has taken a safe course by omitting it altogether. 


[To be continued.] 
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A LETTER TO LORD VISCOUNT GODERICH, ON THE PaA- 
TRONAGE OF THE ARTS BY THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT *. 
By Witt1am Witkins, A.M, formerly Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge, R.A. and F.R.S. 





Learning and Science repay the State with usury the assistance which the 
State affords to those who profess and cultivate them. 
NECKER, Comptes réndus, i. 157. 





My Lorp, 

Havine at an earlier period of life enjoyed the good fortune to witness 
the sincere interest displayed by your Lordship in all pursuits connected 
with the Fine Arts, and which, I am persuaded, remains still unabated, 
although the discharge of the active duties of public life may, for a time, 
have withdrawn your attention from these subjects, I take the liberty of 
addressing the following pages to you. 

The desire you have manifested and the means you have pursued, 
hitherto unsuccessfully, to accomplish for the Fine Arts the performance 
of a pledge, often repeated and constantly evaded—namely, the removal 
of the Royal Academy from its present confined and inconvenient apart- 
ments to a more commodious and more favourable site, prove your 
anxiety for the improvement of national taste, and leave the inquirer at 
no loss where to look for an advocate both able and willing to promote 
the advancement of Architecture, an art the study of which forms little 
or no part of the objects sought to be accomplished by our public insti- 
tutions. 

At a period when the arts and sciences are said, with some foundation 
for the assertion, to be on the decline in England, the zeal of enlightened 
and influential persons may be beneficially exerted to avert the evil, 
by the adoption and support of measures calculated to impart to them a 
fresh impulse, and enable them to regain ‘and preserve the superiority 
which England once claimed in this respect over the nations of the con- 
tinent. 

I am the more particularly induced thus to address your Lordship be- 
cause the opportunities afforded by your official situation cannot but 


* Only a very few copies of this letter having been printed by the learned 
and distinguished writer for private distribution, we have taken upon our- 
selves to give it entire to our readers and the public, rather than give an im- 
perfect notice of its contents by any analysis or extracts. —Epit. 
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assist the bias of your mind in favour of such pursuits, and enable you 
to predispose His Majesty in favour of any measure calculated to pro- 
mote the advancement of the Arts, that may be submitted by his confi- 
dential advisers. Nor do I consider the task as one of great difficulty, 
as His Majesty has shown himself ever anxious to forward any plan 
tending to the honour of the state or the happiness of his people. 

That the superiority once claimed by England is of recent growth, 
and consequently the decline of still more recent date, are assertions that 
admit of easy proof. The task therefore of an inquiry into the causes 
which have contributed to both, will be limited to a very modern por- 
tion of history; although, as a preliminary step, we must go further 
back, if we would show that the cultivation of the arts and sciences in 
England owes little or nothing to the exertions of any of our Administra- 
tions prior to the reign of George the Third. 

For this purpose a rapid sketch of the state and nature of our public 
establishments will be sufficient; and a retrospect of what has been 
done in our own times in furtherance of the objects of literature and 
science will determine the period from which we may date their rise and 
fall. 

Although the sciences and the fine arts are so intimately blended, that 
the advance or retrogradation of the one is involved in that of the other, 
it will not be necessary here to treat of them in conjunction; nor indeed 
is it essential to the object of this address to your Lordship that the arts 
of Painting and Sculpture should occupy the principal proportion of it. 
Mr. Babbage’s recent work leaves nothing unsaid on the subject of the 
former, and the subsequent pamphlet of Mr. Millingen has directed the 
attention of the public to the latter. But as the cultivation of the branch 
of Architecture labours under greater disadvantages than that of the 
sister arts, these require to be especially pointed out in order to their 
removal. 

The Report of the select committee, appointed to consider the pro- 
priety of purchasing the Elgin marbles for the national collection, is well 
known to have been framed by the chairman of the committee. Its con- 
cluding passages offer so enlightened a view of the moral and political 
effects resulting from the cultivation and the public encouragement of 
the fine arts, that they deserve to be recorded in letters of gold. As the 
conclusion of this Report is the basis on which the expediency of the 
patronage of the fine arts by the Government is advocated in the follow- 
ing pages, it is necessary they should be quoted at length ; and indeed 
the sentiments they contain cannot be too frequently or too strongly 
impressed on those to whose hands the glory of a great nation is intrusted. 
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’ If the acts of the author of such liberal sentiments are not in accord- 
ance with his public expression of them, it is not for me to reconcile 
the inconsistencies thus presented to our view; but when he is induced 
to refuse his assent to any grant for the promotion of the arts and sci- 
ences, or limit its amount to the lowest possible sum, it may operate as 
a check upon the indulgence of a paltry and mistaken system of parsi- 
mony, to expose them. 

The passages alluded to are these :— 

“Your Committee cannot dismiss this interesting subject without 
submitting to the attention of the House how highly the cultivation of 
the Fine Arts has contributed to the reputation, character, and dignity 
of every Government by which they have been encouraged, and how in- 
timately they are connected with the advancement of everything valuable 
in science, literature, and philosophy.” 

“In contemplating the importance and splendour to which so small 
a republic as Athens rose, by the genius and energy of her citizens, 
exerted in the path of such studies, it is impossible to overlook how 
transient the memory and fame of extended empires and of mighty con- 
querors are, in comparison of those who have rendered inconsiderable 
states eminent, and immortalized their own names, by these pursuits. 
But if it be true, as we learn from history and experience, that free 
Governments afford a soil most suitable to the production of native 
talents, to the maturity of the powers of the human mind, and to the 
growth of every species of excellence, by opening to merit the prospect 
of reward and distinction,—no country can be better adapted than our 
own to afford an honourable asylum to these monuments of the school 
of Phidias, and of the administration of Pericles; where, secure from 
further injury and degradation, they may receive that admiration and 
homage to which they are entitled, and serve, in return, as models and 
examples to those who, by knowing how to revere and appreciate them, 
may learn first to imitate and ultimately to rival them.” 

The author of the Report from which these extracts are taken is a 
gentleman well known to all who have had any transactions with the 
committee of public monuments and that of “taste.” He is not less 
known to the officers of the British Museum, in which institution he is 
an elective trustee. We have seen that he was chairman of the select 
committee appointed to report on the merits of the Elgin marbles. His 
name is also to be found in the list of most of the committees appointed 
to deliberate on subjects of taste or the embellishment of the metropolis. 
These appointments are not to be considered as a voluntary homage paid 
to the patron and encourager of the Fine Arts; for rumour is silent as 
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to the performance of any one action entitling him to be so regarded, 
but rather as “ some mollification to the giant” guatding the avenues 
that lead to the high road of national taste; who must first be taken 
into council and then soothed and caressed into acquiescence before the 
first step can be taken, and before the facilities of advangement can be 
granted from the public purse. 

The liberal sentiments expressed in the Report can hardly be recon- 
ciled to the character here given of his measures; it is nevertheless but 
too true, great as the inconsistency may appear. Looking to his after 
conduct we may perhaps be surprised how he could have suffered himself 
to give utterance to these sentiments, whether he did it in an unwary 
moment or through deference to the unanimous opinion of his colleagues ; 
but that they were his real and genuine sentiments requires but little 
argument to prove, as upon other occasions he has given proof of talents 
fully competent to the tracing of the connexion between cause and 
effect, whilst of his classical attainments and knowledge of history no 
one can entertain a doubt. When, therefore, the author of the Civil 
History of Rome asserts.a liberal encouragement of the Arts and its pro- 
fessors to be the true policy of good government, we may be sure that 
this conviction is the result of long and matured reflection, derived from 
the best and only sources of information—namely, those that arise from 
the study of past events. This acknowledgment, proceeding from such 
an author, must satisfy the most rigid of economists, that public grants 
for scientific and learned purposes are expedient under all circumstances, 
even those of distress or embarrassment. That the amount of such 
grants must be proportioned to the revenue, or the aspect of the times, 
is true; so must all grants for the maintenance of the navy and army, 
and all necessary branches of the public service ; but if to “‘ uphold the 
importance and splendour” of the state be the paramount object of 
good government, we must never lose sight of the fact, established by 
the history of nations, and admitted by one of the most unbending 
economists of the present day, that the ‘‘ memory and fame of extended 
empires and mighty conquerors are transient” in all instances where the 
cultivation of the Fine Arts, connected as they are ‘‘ with the advance- 
ment of everything valuable in science, literature, and philosophy,” has 
not been fostered and encouraged by the Government. How the ad- 
vancement of either is to be accomplished without inculcating and en- 
suring a due respect to their professors, we have yet to learn; for the 
author in his own person affords no practical instance of deference to 
men of science or artists: whether in the capacity of chairman, trustee, 
or committee-man, the absence of that courtesy which ought to charac- 
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terize the intercourse of gentlemen, is proverbial, What may be his 
notions of the amount and quality of reward and distinction to those 
who raise the “ reputation, character, and dignity” of the country to 
eminence by enlarging the powers of the human mind, it would be diffi- 
cult to say ; but judging from his deportment towards the artist and the 
scholar, we must infer that he rates the human intellect at a very low 
valuation. Were it, however, placed at a much lower mark of gradation 
in his scale of remuneration and reward, it would not affect the truth of 
the reasoning which establishes the expediency of adopting a system of 
liberality towards men of science and literature, and the necessity for 
the encouragement of the Fine Arts by an enlightened Government. 
The character of Mr. Bankes is a paradox ; he professes liberal senti- 
ments, but in matters of a public nature his acts are marked by the ex- 
treme of parsimony, and call for more particular observation in conse- 
quence of his influence in the management of everything connected with 
the Fine Arts and their advancement. How that influence has been 
acquired is a great mystery; but hitherto it has never been exercised in 
favour of the cause we advocate, nor according to his declared sentiments 
for the public good. 

If we inquire into the extent to which the Governments of England, 
from the time of Charles the First up to the present period, have acted 
upon principles of liberality in the cultivation of knowledge, we shall see 
it confined within narrow bounds. Up to the commencement of the reign 
of the venerable and well-intentioned George the Third, we behold al- 
most a blank in the page which is to convey to posterity the history of 
the literature and science of this interval, so far as its advancement de- 
pended on the fostering care of the Government. We shall find indeed, 
what is experienced amongst the most uncultivated races of mankind, 
some great characters whose exertions and attainments, in the absence 
of all public encouragement, have thrown a lustre upon the dark periods 
of history. In the intervening reigns we have on record the illustrious 
names of Milton, Wren, Barrow, Locke, Newton, Kneller, and Flam- 
steed, and the foundation of one institution for the promotion of science 
-~namely, that of the Observatory at Greenwich; but of these celebrated 
persons not more than two or three arrived at wealth or distinction 
through the patronage of the Government. Wren,.after a long period 
devoted to the embellishment of the metropolis, was unjustly treated by 
the men in power towards the latter end of his career. 

To the names of these celebrated men we may add those of Harley, 
Addison, Steele, Prior, and Bolingbroke. These, however, were the 
patricians of literature, and neither courted nor required the encourage- 
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ment of the Government. But from the commencement of the reign of 
William and Mary to that of George the Third, few names occur of 
. persons at all celebrated for their advancement in the arts and sciences. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller and the astronomer Flamsteed indeed, both born 
in 1646, both died in 1723, at the advanced age of seventy-seven ; but 
these must be considered as the productions of an earlier period. The 
same may be said of Clarke, Walpole, Swift, Pope, and -Halley, who 
all, except the first, died also at very advanced ages after the accession 
of William and Mary. 

We have to record the first establishment of the British Museum, by 
an Act of Parliament in 1753 ; but with this we must end the enumera- 
tion of institutions for the promotion of literature and science supported 
by the Government, from the year 1645 until seven years after the com- 
mencement of the reign of George the Third. It may be said that we 
ought not to exclude from this notice the establishment of our own Royal 
Society ; but this was an institution royal in its name and private in its 
nature. It had its origin towards the close of Cromwell’s administration, 
but subsequently was incorporated in 1663, and received a charter, 
which is described as being ample ; that is to say, the body were erected 
into a corporation, consisting of a ‘‘ President, Council, and Fellows, for 
promoting natural knowledge,”—without public aid! 

At the period above mentioned the Royal Academy of Arts was 
founded in this kingdom : but long before this the French, who appear 
to have taken the lead in the establishment of institutions of this kind, 
had extended their beneficial influence to the great provinces of France. 
A Royal Academy of Painting was founded by Louis the Fourteenth, in 
the year 1643, and that of Inscriptions and the Belles Lettres twenty 
years afterwards. In the following year the Royal Observatory at 
Paris, which thus took the precedence in point of seniority by twelve 
years above our own, was erected under the patronage of the same mu- 
nificent sovereign; as was also the Academy of Sculpture, and two 
years later the Academy of Sciences. Soissons, Nismes, and Lyons had 
long possessed similar institutions, before Great Britain could boast of 
that advancement in the arts and sciences which the establishment of 
societies fostered and endowed by royal authority and public support 
can alone adequately promote. 

The first idea of a Philosophical Society in France is attributed to 
M. Mersenne, towards the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
It originated in conferences occasionally held at his apartments by the 
naturalists and mathematicians of the day ; amongst whom were. reckon- 
ed Gassendi, Des Cartes, Hobbes, Pascal, Blondel, and other celebrated 
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persons. These private assemblies were succeeded by some of a more 
public nature, formed by M. Montmort and by Thevenot the celebrated 
traveller. This example animated many Englishmen of distinction and 
learning to institute a kind of philosophical society at Oxford at the 
period above mentioned, which after the Restoration was erected by 
Charles the Second into the Royal Society. 

We shall look in vain for the establishment in this country of institu- 
tions similar to those thus long established in France. Every society 
which has for its object the promotion of the arts and sciences in their 
different branches is supported by the zeal and the contributions of its in- 
dividual members. ‘The supineness of our Governments in this respect 
has been attributed by modern writers to the hostility of the aristocracy 
to all institutions for the promulgation of knowledge and science. At 
no period of English history has this hostile feeling exerted its baneful 
influence more than during the reign of the late sovereign. The more 
exalted attainments of the human mind having been neglected in the 
education of the higher classes, they have been taught to despise them, 
or at least to consider them as unnecessary. A feeling of a similar kind 
is reciprocally engendered, and on the other hand, the man of science is 
too apt to look with contempt on the pretensions of the privileged or- 
ders. Inthe mean time, as knowledge is allowed to be power, and the 
possession of it, sooner or later, forces the conviction of its presence upon 
the human mind, the illuminated portion of mankind have found them- 
selves in the enjoyment of a powerful engine, acquired, if not in oppo- 
sition to the higher ranks and to the Government, at least without the 
aid or concurrence of either. It is this cause that places the instructed 
classes in opposition to a Government of prerogative and privilege ; and 
it is this that will ultimately lead, without the greatest care and circum- 
spection, and without the efforts of the higher classes to acquire and 
maintain a similar degree of power, to the triumph of knowledge over 
the possession of hereditary rights. 

It has been said that the endowed and patronized institutions of 
France were no protection against the power they contributed to create, 
and that the revolution was in great measure owing to the writings of 
the philosophers and the intrigues of their partisans. This, to a cer- 
tain extent, may be true, and this is the argument put forth by those 
who are opposed to the universal diffusion of knowledge: it is not, 
however, pretended that the stability of a Government mainly depends 
upon the degree and extent to which they encourage the arts and 
sciences. The French revolution had its origin in the combined igno- 
rance and depravity of the noblesse, and in the exemptions of the pri- 
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vileged classes from the onerous impositions which thus pressed with a 
double weight upon the lower orders. Louis the Sixteenth and his 
family were the victims of a system which originated in the early part 
of the reign of his predecessor, and reached the climax at its close. In 
reading the Memoires of Madame du Barry, we are only surprised the 
popular indignation did not manifest itself at a much earlier period. 
When the bas peuple were called upon to support extravagant grants to 
profligate favourites,—when the mistress of a prince obtained that as- 
cendancy over the mind of a monarch naturally parsimonious, and pre- 
vailed upon him to open the public purse to the cupidity of those who 
from rank and possessions ought not to have sought, much less to ac- 
cept, a portion of the spoils exacted from the lower classes—when far 
from contributing to the support of the state they drained the sources 
of its prosperity ; and when lettres de cachet, granted to the application 
of these privileged classes, were applied to the purpose of stifling com- 
plaint, leaving the aggressor to pursue his career of vice and extrava- 
gance,—all community of feeling ceased, and no sentiments but those 
of hatred and fear could exist between the higher and lower classes. 

The strength and durability of a Government is in proportion to the 
union of its different ranks. It requires all the exercise of forbearance 
and sympathy to reconcile the labouring classes to acquiesce in the 
distribution of rank and wealth amongst their more fortunate posses- 
sors: one great connecting link in the chain of society is that just 
ordinance which calls for the contributions of its members for the sup- 
port and preservation of a Government, in proportion to the means of 
every individual. This ordinance once infringed, the connecting link 
is destroyed, and the favoured and the oppressed are placed in opposite 
factions. The knowledge which confirms the instructed in the truth 
of the axiom, that “ order is Heaven’s first law,” and that it is in- 
compatible with universal equality, is denied to the uneducated mind. 
The ignorant see no reason why some should be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, whilst others neither sow nor reap, and regard the 
equality of birth and the original descent from one common source as 
entitling all mankind to the same and equal privileges. 

Whenever, therefore, it has happened that the educated portion of 
mankind have obtained a degree of knowledge in science and art which 
is not shared by the higher classes, they regard with contempt the 
mere possessor of hereditary rank ; and conscious of contributing to the 
extension of commerce and to the expansion of national resources, 
they look upon themselves as the only useful members of society. On 

the other hand the aristocracy, who consider hereditary titles or the 
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possession of wealth to be sufficient distinctions, view with great jea- 
lousy the exertions of the ranks below them to acquire a power para- 
mount to birth and riches; they are therefore unfriendly to the pro- 
mulgation of knowledge, and opposed to the existence of all such in- 
stitutions as tend to the perfection of the human intellect amongst the 
many; whilst those who are closer observers of mankind, and reason 
upon the experience of past ages, see the expediency of more equally 
balancing the claims of the several orders of society, and endeavour so 
to regulate their policy that intellect may constantly operate against 
the encroachments of rank and riches, and vice versd. 

In order the more effectually to attain this object, the most consum- 
mate statesmen have sanctioned public institutions as an engine of 
state, to be directed against the too great extension of patrician privi- 
leges; they have been thus tolerated, and even encouraged, by Govern- 
ments, so as to have the power thus created, if not under their con- 
trol, at least not arrayed against them, through the enmity which would 
be engendered by opposition or the vain attempt to prevent its exten- 
sion. It is for reasons of this kind that the most powerful and civilised 
of states have concurred in the free acquisition of knowledge and 
science; and we are told in the language of the Report with which 
these observations commenced, that such states have acquired a per- 
manency and a power which have been denied to others where a 
narrow and blind policy seeks to envelope a people in darkness and 
ignorance. 

These remarks may be trite, but their truth is every day forcing 
itself upon the conviction of mankind, and demands the consideration 
of our rulers, in order to make the advancement of knowledge conduce 
to the tranquillity and prosperity of the nation. 

The establishment of the British Museum, and the presentation of 
the library of printed books by George the Second, was the first act of 
an English sovereign and a British Parliament in the furtherance of 
literature: little however, as we have seen, was effected in the cause 
of science, and nothing in favour of the arts, until the reign of his 
successor. It is to George the Third that we owe the possession of the 
works of art that now enrich the national collection. It is to the 
reign of this amiable monarch that we must look for the first act of 
encouragement in the cultivation of the Fine Arts. The acquisition of 
some of the chief works of ancient sculpture is owing to the interest 
taken by the sovereign in the advancement of sculpture and the arts 
connected with it ; and the additions subsequently made were the con- 
sequence of the example thus afforded by a sensible and clear-sighted 
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monarch, who pretended to little knowledge or judgment of the Arts, 
yet encouraged and patronized them as the ornament and support of 
his throne. 

The gallery of the Egyptian antiquities is the noble gift of George 
the Third ; and the Parliaments in his reign, stimulated by the known 
feelings and the zealous endeavours of the King, added to this collec- 
tion the Townely marbles, the Phigaleian frieze, and the Hamilton 
vases. 

The institution of the Royal Academy was an act also of this sove- 
reign, who in the year 1768 granted the Society of Artists a charter, 
to which was subsequently added the gift of the apartments in Somer- 
set House, and the offer to replace all deficiencies in their funds which 
might arise in the prosecution of their plans for the advancement of 
the Arts. This princely and unlimited offer, which ultimately cost His 
Majesty 5000/., led to the appointment of a treasurer by the King, 
and to the measure of submitting the annual accounts to the office of 
the privy purse. Both of these observances are still retained, although 
the Academy has ceased, from the period of the first few years of its 
establishment, to require or receive any aid, whether public or private ; 
but depends solely on the exertion of its members, not only for all the 
heavy expenses of the establishment, but for the funds devoted to the 
support of the widows of its less fortunate members. In the course of 
his reign he gave many proofs of his attachment to the Society, parti- 
cularly by patronizing historical painting. To George the Third, 
therefore, the nation is indebted for the first and chief encouragement 
in the cultivation of the arts of sculpture and design.’ 

The impulse thus applied to them at the commencement communi- 
cated a movement in advance which was kept up by the occasional 
application of the same moving force ; and an impetus was given suffi- 
cient to carry it to a certain extent into the regency which followed 
upon the incapacity of the royal founder for these and all other pursuits. 
Like the wheel, which retains its motion for a short period only after 
the impulse first given is withheld, so the progressive motion of the fine 
arts, when the patronage of the sovereign no longer afforded the ne- 
cessary propelling force, first declined and ultimately ceased. During 
the short period that the regency continued to act on the known prin- 
ciples of the sovereign, the Elgin marbles were purchased, and a foun- 
dation was laid for a national gallery; but soon after the accession of 

. George the Fourth, the means necessary to continue the action of the 
machine which had been set in motion during the previous reign were 
neglected or abandoned. 
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Some merit for having thus added a valuable collection to the British 
Museum, and the first step towards the latter act, must not be denied 
to the Ministry of the time; these are bright spots in an age of dark- 
ness. The occasional purchase of a picture has from time to time re- 
lieved the monotony of years of inactivity ; but during the last eight 
years, whilst the Government lavished millions on palaces for the King, 
a few thousands have been refused to the annual augmentation of the 
national collection and the intellectual gratification of the people. 

Nothing has been done up to the present moment by the Sovereign or 
the Ministers in furtherance ofarchitectural improvement and knowledge. 
The study of sculpture, as we have seen, has been promoted by suc- 
cessive acquisitions of Grecian antiquities ; and the commencement of a 
gallery of pictures must be regarded as a great step towards the im- 
provement of painting ; but Architecture has been excluded from the 
benefit of participating in any one public act for the encouragement of 
the fine arts. From the Royal Academy it has derived nothing in the 
form of encouragement or support. But the due share of participation 
in the benefits arising from this institution has been withheld by the 
circumstances attending the origin of its establishment. In order to 
explain how this neglect arose, it will be necessary to allude to the ex- 
istence of a society, now approaching the hundredth year from its first 
formation, which, although the assertion may appear strange, is better 
known and more highly esteemed on the continent than in England. 
The Society of Dilettanti have done more towards the acquisition of 
architectural knowledge by the promulgation of publications on the an- 
tiquities of Greece and Asia-Minor, and by other aids afforded to the 
professors of architecture, than all the Governments and Societies of 
England united. This society, which has at all times during the period 
of its existence been limited in the number of its members, enumerates 
amongst the names on its list those of men of the most exalted rank and 
splendid attainments. The circumstances relating to its origin are de- 
tailed in the first volume of the Ionian Antiquities. These notices occur 
in a work which was not calculated for extensive publication, and is not 
often to be seen in private libraries; I shall therefore transcribe that 
portion of the Introduction to the first volume which relates to the ob- 
jects contemplated by the formation of the society. It commences as 
follows : 

* In the year 1734, some gentlemen who had travelled to Italy, de- 
sirous of encouraging at home a taste for those objects which had con- 
tributed so much to their entertainment abroad, formed themselves into 
a society under the name of the Dirterrant1; and agreed upon such 
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regulations as they thought necessary to keep up the spirit of their 
scheme.” 

* As this narrative professes the strictest regard to truth, it would be 
disingenuous to insinuate that a serious plan for the promotion of arts 
was the only motive for forming this society ; friendly and social inter- 
course was, undoubtedly, the first great object in view; but while, in 
this respect, no set of men ever kept up more religiously to their ori- 
ginal institution, it is hoped this work will show that they have not, for 
that reason, abandoned the cause of verti in which they are also en- 
gaged, or forfeited their pretensions to that character which is implied 
in the name they have assumed.” 

It was not, however, until the year 1764 that the work to which allu- 
sion is made in the foregoing extract was published, but they had not 
been inactive during the interval. 

We have already dwelt upon the state of knowledge at the period 
preceding by a few years the formation of this society. The institution 
of the British Museum, in 1753, was the only step taken towards the 
advancement of the arts and sciences after a long interval of utter neg- 
lect, and nothing more was attempted until the period of which we are 
now speaking. ‘‘ From this state of depression,” to use the language 
of Sir H. Englefield, “‘ it seemed improbable that the arts should ever 
emerge in this country. The first two princes of the House of Bruns- 
wick, called from a semi-barbarous country at an advanced age to fill.a 
throne which for many years was (even) tottering, had little leisure and 
less inclination to foster and encourage pursuits of which they knew 
nothing, and for which they felt something approaching to (contempt). 
George the Second subscribed a guinea to the print of the ‘ March to 
Finchley’ by Hogarth. 

“* Our youth of rank, it is true, to use the phraseology of the time, 
finished their education by a tour to parts abroad; that is, after spend- 
ing two or three years at a university,—where, through the great laxity 
of discipline, they learnt very little, and nothing that could fit them for 
the purposes of foreign travel,—were committed to the guidance of a tra- 
velling tutor, or sort of mental vetturino, generally, like other vetturini, 
a Swiss; whose care was limited to seeing that his charge performed 
the stated number of miles in the due number of days; that he fed and 
rested at the regular stages; that he kept as nearly as possible to the 
beaten track; and that if he did, by some great effort of self-will, break 
from the path, he should do as little mischief as possible in his wander- 
ings, and soon return to the proper road. | 

“‘ Naples was the utmost southern limit of the grand tour. Even the 
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majestic ruins of Pestum were then unknown. Sicily, with all her noble 
remains, was as little visited as if her wilds had been still the abodes of 
the Cyclops. The eastern part of the Mediterranean, her romantic 
islands, and her shores covered with the remains of splendid temples, 
were known only to the merchants who resided in different parts for 
the purposes of commerce. Of Athens the very name was lost under a 
barbarous Venetian corruption; and it may be confidently doubted 
whether even the well-informed in this country, when the historians of 
the times told them that the explosion of a Venetian bomb during the 
siege had blown up the Turkish powder magazine in the citadel of Set- 
tines, were aware that they were reading the sad story of that 





Fatal and perfidious shell 
Launch’d in eclipse and wing’d with curses dark, 
That sunk so low the reverend head 


of the temple of Minérva-Parthenon, the great work of Phidias and 
Pericles, which during two thousand years had glittered in unblenched 
majesty on the Acropolis of Athens. 

“« But in the midst of this Cimmerian gloom some cause, trifling per- 
haps in itself, and for which it would be now vain to inquire, lighted a 
flame which has ever since continued to burn with increasing lustre. 

“In the year 1732 (1734) some men of rank, desirous to ennoble 
their social meetings by giving them an object beyond the (gratifications 
of sensual enjoyment), associated themselves under the modest appella- 
tion of the Society of Dilettanti, for the express purpose of cultivating 
elegant and classical art in this country. 

“ Before entering into a history of the Society itself, it may not be 
foreign from the subject to mention some other events which took place 
very nearly at the same time; for it often happens that the spirit of 
improvement acts by some unknown sympathy. 

** In the year 1733, Dr. Pococke, one of the most learned, intrepid, 
and accurate of modern travellers, commenced his visit to foreign re- 
gions. He informs us, in his Dedication, that he was eight years en- 
gaged in it. Where he passed the first four does not appear, but he 
arrived in Egypt towards the end of the year 1737, visited Upper Egypt 
to the first Cataract; thence went to the Holy Land, Syria, and Asia- 
Minor, and thence to Greece. He arrived at Athens towards the end 
of the year 1740, and probably came directly to England, as his first 
volume, giving an account of Egypt, was published in 1743. 

** Asecond volume, in two parts,-with his voyages in 1739 and 1740, 
was published in 1745 ; to which, by way of appendix, is added a short 
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account of his travels in Germany and Italy, in the year 1737, previous 
to his embarking for Egypt. His book, however valuable, suited the 
taste of his cotemporaries so little, that for many years after its publi- 
cation it sold for little more than the price of waste paper. 

“* While Pococke was thus employed, another voyage into the same 
countries was undertaken, with which the Society of Dilettanti has an 
immediate connexion. 

«In the year 1738 the Earl of Sandwich, then a youth of only twenty 
years old, accompanied by the Earl of Besborough, then Mr. Ponsonby, 
and two other English gentlemen, made a voyage round the eastern parts 
of the Mediterranean. They first went to Athens and the adjacent 
parts of Greece; thence to Constantinople, and through the Greek 
islands along the coast of Asia-Minor to Crete ; and ended their voyage 
in Egypt, of which they however only visited the lower part as far as 
the Pyramids.” ' 

This fragment is given at length, as it exists only in a manuscript, 
part of which has been lost, and was intended as the commencement of 
the history of the society in question. It serves to show that the im- 
pulse given to the acquisition of knowledge by the society led to the 
almost immediate and practical advantage of enlarging the hitherto 
limited extent of the grand continental tour. 

From the list of members contained in the Minutes, it appears that 
amongst the names of the original founders of the society are to be found 
those of Lord Middlesex, Sir James Dashwood, Sir Lionel Pilkington, 
Lord Ravensworth, Sir James Gray, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Fauquier, 
Mr. Ellis, Sir John Rawdon, the Duke of Bedford, Mr. Edgecumbe, 
Duke of Kingston, Lord Holdernesse, Lord Granby, Mr. Wood, Lord 
Duncannon, Lord Sandwich, Lord Galway, Mr, Gage, and of several 
other men of rank and talent. 

One of the earliest acts of the society was to subscribe a considerable 
sum in the shape of a lottery towards the “‘ New Bridge,” probably with 
a view to give their countenance and support to a proposal for building 
a bridge over the Thames on private speculation. The scheme was 
abandoned; but we may fairly presume that this act in a manner con- 
tributed to the construction of Westminster Bridge by the public, for 
which Parliament voted the sum of 389,500/. in the year 1736. 

Soon afterwards the Society, wishing to give some encouragement 
to the sister arts of painting and sculpture, appointed Mr. Knapton, 
one of the members, painter to the society, and Mr. Adye their 
sculptor, giving them severally commissions in their respective de- 


partments. 
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In the year 1749 a plan was submitted to the society by Mr. Dingley 
for the formation of an Academy of Arts, and the society voted an 
annual sum out of their general fund for the encouragement of Art in 
the three different branches of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, so 
soon as.this or any other scheme for a similar purpose should be carried 
into effect. It does not appear upon the records of the society that the 
plan they thus pledged themselves to support was then prosecuted ; but 
about the same period they appointed a committee to enter into a treaty 
for the purchase of a plot of ground, whereon to erect a building which 
was intended to be a repository for works of art, particularly casts from 
the most celebrated ancient statues, with a view to cultivate and en- 
courage a taste for the Fine Arts. Towards the attainment of this object 
the society purchased and for some years retained possession of a plot 
of ground on the south side of Cavendish Square. Considerable pur- 
chases of Portland stone were made from time to time for the purposes 
of the projected building, the subscriptions of the members having been 
increased in 1750 in furtherance of this object. 

In the year 1752 the society came to a resolution that the building 
should be erected on the model of some ancient monument, according 
to the most exact proportions and measurements. 

It may not be improper to remark that in the preceding year the 
society elected Mr. Stuart and Mr. Revett members of their body. 
These gentlemen were then at Athens collecting materials for their great 
work, the proposals for the publication of which first appeared at Rome 
in the year 1748, but were not published in England until the spring of 
1751, under the auspices of Colonel George Gray, one of the most active 
members of the society, and at that time acting as its secretary and 
treasurer. 

The introduction of these young architects to the notice of the society 
was effected through Sir James Gray, at that time His Majesty’s Mi- 
nister at Venice, in pursuance of a permission granted to the members 
to recommend candidates for admission into the society notwithstanding 
their residence abroad. Sir James greatly interested himself in the 
success of their undertaking, and was the first, as Stuart relates in his 
preface to the first volume, who set on foot a subscription for the in- 
tended work. It appears that these artists became acquainted with Sir 
James during their residence at Venice, where they were compelled to 
wait for some months inquiring for a proper conveyance to the Morea. 

During the time they were detained at Venice they had visited Pola, 
and possessed themselves of all the details of the ruins there, which were 
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intended to form a work and serve as a precursor to the great publica- 
tion they meditated. 

In 1753 the society determined that the temple at Pola should be 
followed as a model in their intended building, and Sir John Dashwood, 
Mr. Howe, Mr. Dingley, and Colonel Gray, were appointed a committee 
in prosecution of this object: but its further progress was delayed in 
consequence of the measures taken by the Society of Painters for the 
formation of an Academy of Arts. 

_ In the year 1755 such was the character of the society, as patrons 
and judges of what was excellent in Art, that the Society of Painters, 
desirous of exhibiting their works, mainly relied for success in their 
views to establish an ‘‘ Academy for the Improvement of the Arts in 
general,”” on the countenance and support they should receive from the 
society. With this view a select committee of their body, amongst 
whom were Roubilliac, Hudson, Reynolds, and Gavin Hamilton, sub- 
mitted to the society the plan of the Academy to be formed, the draught 
of a charter for the construction, maintenance, and government of the 
same, with an introductory discourse, and solicited the honour of their 
patronage and the benefit of their support. 

The society appears to have acknowledged this mark of respect on 
the part of the artists with every degree of attention, and the committee, 
in reply to the minute containing the resolutions adopted by the society 
in furtherance of their object, observed that in consequence of this en- 
couragement they wished to enlarge the plan of their charter so as to 
make it embrace a number of members not of the professions, as before 
intended; and further, that they should esteem themselves highly ho- 
noured in receiving the additional members out of the ranks of the 
society, to which they were also desirous of submitting the nomination 
of the first president. One of the last papers on the subject is so deci- 
Sive as to the estimation in which the society was held at that period, 
that a transcript of it may not be unacceptable to those who are in- 
‘terested in the history of the Arts. It is dated December 30, 1755, and 
addressed 


“€ 70 THE NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE DILETTANTI SOCIETY.” 


‘‘We, the committee of painters, sculptors, and architects, beg leave to 
remind the Hon. Dilettanti Society of two resolutions of theirs : the one 
signed by His Grace the Duke of Bedford, encouraging us to proceed 
with our design of preparing a charter for the establishment of a Royal 
Academy; and the other by the Earl of Sandwich, chairman of the 
committee, for considering our proposals in relation thereto, assuring us 
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that their determination thereon should be communicated to us ; as also 
to intimate in the most respectful manner that the sooner we can be fa- 
voured with their determination the more a favour we shall esteem it. 
It appearing to us to be highly unbecoming to proceed in an affair once 
laid before them till we be made acquainted with their sentiments 
upon it.” 





[To be continued.] 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE THOMAS GIRTIN. 


Tuz memory of Thomas Girtin is too intimately interwoven with that 
epoch which raised the title of draughtsman to that of painter in water- 
colours, to be forgotten by those who can remember the state of water- 
colour art at the end of the last century. 

That painting in water-colours is an art of modern invention is uni- 
versally known ; and that the credit of the discovery is due to the British 
artists is equally admitted. Little had been achieved worthy the name 
of art by the draughtsman, until about the middle of the last century, 
when, the study of linear perspective having been successfully cultivated, 
the artists made some successful attempts at topographical drawing, or 
the representation of actual views of towns, cathedrals, castles, man- 
sions, and other pictorial objects, with that fidelity to their respective 
forms and proportions in combination which constitutes the veritable 
picture. 

Previously to the application of linear perspective to topographical 
delineation, nothing could be less natural than the representation of 
scenes from nature ; as may be seen in all the back-ground subjects that 
were intended to represent real scenes, in the historical pieces painted 
by the ancients, and even the masters of more modern times, up to the 
period of the latter part of the seventeenth century, when the Flemish 
and Dutch masters, cultivating successfully the study of linear perspec- 
tive, produced those justly admired topographical works in which archi- 
tecture formed the principal features of the subject. 

In our own practice of the topographical art until the period above 
mentioned, namely, about the middle of the last century, nothing could 
be less scientifically set forth ; for in all the works topographical, such 
as Loggan’s folio work (line engravings) of the Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, the topographical illustrations of Stowe’s folio History of 
London, and other large and expensive similar works, all the views were 
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represented in that heterogeneous style of delineation, termed “ bird’s- 
eye views,” which may be considered nothing short of the burlesque of 
perspective. 

How it happened thatthe British artists were so entirely wanting in 
perception to remain so long in ignorance of the art of correct delineation, 
is the more surprising, as the ingenious Winceslaus Hollar had practised 
so many years in England, during the reigns of Charles the First and 
Charles the Second, and had made so many engraved topographical 
representations of various parts.of London, with sufficient truth and in- 
telligence to show them what the art was capable of. So, however, it 
was; and thus it continued until Paul Sandby commenced his topo- 
graphical studies, and gave to the world his veritable delineations of the 
picturesque scenes of the island. These at once pointed out the right 
path to other artists, many of whom, availing themselves of his intelli- 
gence, pursued the same species of drawing, and spread the knowledge 
of this department throughout the empire. 

The graphic works of Sandby assumed very little more than me- 
chanical knowledge of light and shadow, being almost invariably marked 
in fore-ground, middle-ground, and distance, buildings, trees, figures, 
cattle, and every other object, with a deep penned outline, shadowed 
with Indian ink, and tinted with thin washes of colour, in the hues of 
brick, stone, tile, and slate ; the trees and grass of crude greens, and the 
sky and distances with cold unbroken blue, or blueish gray. 

Michael Angelo Rooker*, the next in succession, proceeded a step 
still further in topographical art. His views of the colleges, engraved 
for the Oxford Almanac for several consecutive years, are still admired 
as works of great merit. He moreover made the fitst successful ap- 
proaches, in his coloured studies from nature, to imitate the local colour 
of each object, such-as bricks, stone, tile, timber, &c., with the tints 
which they had acquired by exposure to weather, and which render them 
so fitting for pictorial representation. Rooker, however, though he thus 
advanced the art by pointing out the proper method of study, could not 
combine the whole into a picture. It was even considered by him, and 
his ingenious contemporaries and immediate successors, that the process 
of painting in transparent water-colours could never attain to sufficient 
power to-form a picture. 

Thomas Hearne + practised topographical drawing at the same period 


* R.A., born about 1743, was brought up an engraver, and was afterwards 
a pupil of Paul Sandby’s. He died 3rd March, 1801, when his large col- 
lection of drawings was sold for more than 1200/. 

+ Born about 1744 at Brinkworth, Wilts. He died April 13, 1817. 
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with still greater success; as his works, though not affecting force of 
light and shadow, and with little pretension to colour, were yet very 
complete in harmony, being chaste in effect and tasteful in execution, 
faithful in their general characteristics, and beautiful in their detail. His 
drawings, indeed, were so replete with these qualities, that Girtin. and 
Turner owned they have derived from the study of his works, the rudi- 
ments of that topographical knowledge, which they improved so as 
ultimately to raise the British school, in this department of art, superior 
to that of any other nation, ancient or modern. 

In this epitome of the rise and progress of water-colour art, it would 
be injustice to the memory of John Cozens* not to mention his 
meritorious labours in this branch of drawing, as it was he who first 
successfully practised that delightful attribute of scenery painting in 
water-colours, aerial perspective, which before his time had scarcely been 
attempted, from the erroneous belief that it was not to be accomplished 
by the limited powers of colours thus prepared. 

These, then, may be considered the original founders of the school of 
British draughtsmen ; and each having added something to the common 
stock of water-colour art, Girtin and his coadjutor Turner, then .youth- 
ful disciples in the same department, commenced their career, on the 
stepping stones which their ingenious predecessors had placed, for the 
advantage of these and others their more fortunate successors. 

It would puzzle philosophy, in its wisest mood, to account for the 
superiority which these young artists obtained, at so early an age, over 
the labour of the whole long lives of these their worthy predecessors ; 
for, they worked with the same materials and from the same prototypes. 
The very same objects which had served them,—the castles, ruined 
monasteries, abbey gates, and other pictorial subjects, which had by 
them been delineated,—also were sought by these : but their predecessors 
represented them only, at the best, as tinted chiar’-oscuro drawings, 
whilst these formed them into splendid pictures ; such, indeed, that con- 
noisseurship marvelled at the achievement; and painters in oil were no 
less lost in wonder, to know by what possibility such works could be 
wrought in materials apparently so entirely incompetent to the operation. 

As this work is principally addressed to the attention of the amateurs 
and encouragers of the Fine Arts, it may be acceptable to a great portion 
of our readers, particularly those who amuse themselves by drawing 
landscapes in water-colours, to be informed of the mode of study by 
which Girtin attained that marked superiority over his predecessors 


* He died, about 1799, in a state of mental derangement. See ante, p 12. 
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which all the world acknowledged. We therefore offer the following 
brief history of his commencement and progress, from our own recol- 
lection, having known him from his boyhood unto manhood, and thence 
through his short but splendid career until his death, which happened 
ere he had completed his twenty-eighth year. 

Thomas Girtin was born 18th February, 1775. Whilst yet a child 
he evinced a predilection for drawing, having a pencil and scrap of 
paper in hand whenever he could possibly obtain them, and scribbled 
all that his childish fancy presented, to the neglect of every other con- 
sideration either of duty or amusement; yet, to quote his own words, 
*‘ other boys of his own age, at ten or twelve, who amused themselves 
or idled in the same way, drew quite as well as himself.” This candid 
confession may serve to stimulate the youthful student to exertion, 
whether studying this art professionally or as an amateur artist ; as it 
plainly shows that to excel in painting is not, as too commonly supposed, 
a mere affair of inspiration. 

It is almost indispensable, in attempting to describe the mode of study 
and practice by which Girtin attained to so great a mastery in water- 
colours, to incorporate the congenial pursuits of his fellow student, 
Turner ; for the complete developement of the latent powers of water- 
colours, which had hitherto eluded the research of the whole of their 
predecessors, was the result of the joint labours of these extraordinary 
young artists. 

Whilst they were in their nonage, the venerable Doctor Munro, yet 
living, then resided on the Adelphi Terrace. This eminent collector and 
intelligent connoisseur had an enthusiastic love for graphic art generally, 
but more particularly for that delightful and elegant department thereof, 
water-colour drawing. He had been intimately acquainted with Wil- 
son, Marlow, Gainsborough, Paul Sandby, Rooker, Hearne, Cozens, and 
all who were eminent in the study of landscape; and at his select win- 
ter evening conversaziones these and other distinguished artists and 
amateurs enjoyed much intellectual and friendly intercourse. 

During the Doctor’s long acquaintance with these, (for his early pre- 
dilection for the Arts led him whilst young to seek their society,) he 
richly augmented the collection of drawings first begun by his father. 
He possessed a considerable number of the most valuable sketches by 
Gainsborough, whose style he imitated with more verisimilitude than 
even Sir George Beaumont. He had moreover many of the finest 
drawings by Sandby, Hearne, Rooker, Cozens, and others, comprising 
the most valuable specimens, and forming together the best collection 
of works in water-colours of any collector of his time. These, indeed, 
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formeda school of examples,—and no one could have applied them with 
more advantage to the rising artists in the same pursuit than did 
Dr. Munro. 

It is now more than forty years since this distinguished amateur 
threw open his collection for the improvement of certain young artists, 
whose promising talent he had discovered, and whose interest he felt 
desirous to promote. Amongst these were Girtin, Turner, Varley, Un- 
derwood, Edridge, Francia, and some few others, who attended at his 
house on certain evenings, and there made copies and studies from the 
choicest specimens in his rich collection, under the Doctor’s auspices and 
direction ; an advantage which could not fail to be highly beneficial, as 
he was a most able preceptor: indeed, his taste and judgment would 
have done credit to any professional artist. These valuable services he 
rendered to his eléves gratuitously. 

The ardour and generous spirit of competition with which these youths 
pursued their evening studies was most exemplary ; for each appeared 
to labour rather for the approbation of his competitor than from a jealous 
spirit of rivalry. With Girtin and Turner this mental contest was main-° 
tained with mutual feelings, eminently creditable to youths so equally 
gifted with genius and perception, and so alike endued with executive 
* powers. 

Girtin and Turner—indeed all the disciples of the Munro school— 
occasionally copied and studied from the same prototypes. From the ela- 
borate and tasteful delineations of Hearne and Rooker, they acquired the 
rudiments of a just and accurate insight into the properties of topogra- 
phical design ; and from the drawings of Cozens, a practical knowledge 
of breadth and simplicity, united with the charm of aerial perspective. 
Girtin and Turner combining these qualities, (for we must speak of them 
par eminence, they being moreover the elder disciples of the school,) and 
superadding their own enlightened perceptions to the knowledge thus 
acquired, laid the foundation of that superstructure which they raised 
to the glory of the British school of water-colour painting. 

Now it may be worthy the consideration of the youthful amateur ar- 
tist to keep in view the fact, that these disciples of the Munro school 
did not set about their studies with that indifference or listlessness 
which is too commonly the practice with those who pursue the art of 
drawing for mere amusement. On the contrary, everything they at- 
tempted was begun and proceeded upon with that steadiness and order, 


without which nothing can be effected worthy the approbation of the 
connoisseur. 
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The progress which this ingenious evening coterie of young artists 
made in the course of two or three’ of: these winter evening meetings, 
enabled them to obtain an accuracy of eye, and mastery of hand, suffi: 
cient to.copy with facility every example placed before them; and these 
et ro fitted them to try their Sones in drawing 
from. nature. 

It is-a,too common complaint with amateurs, that they cannot, with- 
out travelling to. parts remote, find fitting subjects for pictorial delinea- 
tion... The imagination of one wings its:way to the romantic regions 
where the Poussins caught their inspiration; and another’ sighs for the 
classic scenes wherein Claude found those landscape amenities which 
delight in his elegant compositions ;—vainly fancying, that were they 
amidst such enchanting scenes, they might exercise their graphic capa- 
cities to some efficient purpose. We have seen: enough, however, of 
the fallaciousness of these reveries in the crowded portfolios and sketch- 
books of the “thousand and one” tourists, amateur artists, who have 
visited these renowned regions of the picturesque, to convince sober 
judgments that they had better have remained at home; aye! and 
much more advantageously touching their progress in art, if on staying 
at home they had practised sedulously as they ought, and as Girtin and 
Turner practised. 

These two eminent artists were born in the British metropolis, and 
localized there from infancy to manhood. Constrained to seek proto- 
types from nature in their own immediate neighbourhood, it was from 
what they discovered worthy of imitation within that circumscribed 
sphere that they practised their art,—they there became painters, and 
extended not their route in search of the romantic or classic of landscape, 
until they could study it effectively : thus prepared, when they did’ séek 
nature more afar, they soon imitated what they saw, with all the at- 
tributes which are so gloriously displayed in the works of these great 
masters of old. 

It is not in the scene itself, however grand, or however beautiful, that 
the merit of a picture consists :—it is in the manner of treating it. If 
proof of this were demanded, we need only refer to the pictures of the 
Flemish and Dutch school, amongst the works of the masters of the 
highest renown,—Rembrandt, Cuyp, Ruysdael, Hobbima, Paul Potter, 
and a host of others, whose graphic compositions, simple and homely as 
they may be, are sought by the enlightened connoisseurs of all nations. 
These were collected in their own immediate neighbourhood ; nay, fre- 
quently their own domicile supplied them with a subject for an interior, 
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and @ fook out of their own casement with an exterior view. From thesé 
simplé themes they produced pictures in value that would sell for ten 
times their weight in standard gold. 

Girtin, as soon as he had acquired the power of delineating what he 
saw from the real object, found abundant subjects for study within. 
short distance of his home. The ruins of the ancient palace of the Savoy, 
near Somerset House in the Strand, furnished him with materials for 
the exercise of his topographical pencil. From the vast fragments of 
the remaining walls of this extensive ruin he made various accurate 
drawings ; and a study which he made of the old steps of the water~ 
gate of this palace, according to his own testimony, was a lesson of im~ 
provement, from which he dated all the future knowledge which he dis- 
played in the pictorial representation of mutilated masonry ;—certainly. 
the old Savoy steps afforded one of the finest examples for this interest- 
ing feature of topographical design. It was, then, on this spot that he 
obtained that knowledge of detail which subsequently enabled him to: 
represent ruins in the foreground of his subjects with so much cha-. 
racteristic truth and mastery, with so little mechanical labour. Indeed, 
his finest works are more evidently the labour of the mind than of the 
hand. c 

From this spot, his progress for a while reached about a mile west- 
ward up the Thames, which led him to the truly picturesque shore of 
Lambeth. Here, amongst the old houses occupied by the families of the 
fishermen, and other buildings, rich in the material sought by the topo-: 
graphic painter, he found enough to delight his fancy, and engage his art. 
Few spots indeed could have better supplied those objects, which in the. 
pursuit of local colour an artist seeks, than the rudely built dilapidated, , 
overhanging dwelling-houses, potteries, whiting-mills, and other ex- 
amples of the main features of the pictorial of topography, than this part 
of Lambeth. It was here, then, that he studied the veritable colour and 
texture of old. plaster walls, with here and there a patch of brick,— 
tiled roofs that scarcely afforded shelter to the inhabitants beneath,—tim- 
ber gray with age, and tenements propped with rude posts and piles, the . 
very contemplation of which would almost suffice to create a topogra- 
phic draughtsman. Lambeth, then, was the school in which Girtin ac- 
quired the rudiments of his succeeding knowledge of local colour. 

It was.on the shore of Lambeth that he found his prototypes for 
rude pictorial figures, male and female, in which it has ever within 
memory richly superabounded; here too he was amply supplied with 
the choicest models of that congenial object to such scenery,—the pic- 
turesque peter-boat, and that commanding object for Thames scenery, 
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the lofty and richly pictorial lime-barge. Onwards a mile still higher, 
the opposite shore of Chelsea enriched his store of coloured phedlien 3 — 
and thus near home he made himself a colourist. 

‘The time was not remote from this period, when he had yet scarcely 
attained to manhood, ere he sought nature in parts distant from the 
metropolis. He visited York, Durham, and_ other pictorial scenes in. 
the North of England ; thence to Cumberland, Westmoreland, and. 
different parts of Scotland; and subsequéntly made the tour of South 
and North Wales. During this tour he painted two landscapes in oil, 
the only ones he ever executed; but what has been their destination 
we have not been able to learn. It was on these excursions that his 
mind developed the grand scenes, and still grander effects, under the 
sublime influence of that light and shadow which our atmosphere occa- 
sionally throws over mountain regions. These scenes he sought, even 
in the season of storms, and embodied their effects in his pictures, with 
a power that his enthusiastic admirers proclaimed to be no less than 
magical. 

Before that new epoch in water-colour art which originated with 
Girtin and Turner, the utmost that had been attempted with transpa- 
rent colours thus prepared, in subjects of romantic scenery, was the 
representation of distant mountains in ‘a thin vapour, and all the other 
large features advancing towards the foreground, in timid, undefined 
washes of semi-aerial tint. Indeed, the most admired works of Cozens 
affected nothing more than a grayish sort of chiar’-oscuro, wrought 
into harmony by washes, merely intimating the hues of nature. Girtin, 
restrained by none of the fancied incapabilities of water-colours, at 
once struck out a daring style, determined to imitate what he saw ; and 
thus, by the energies of his original genius, perceiving that certain 
operations of the sun upon the clouds threw the vastness of a whole 
mountain, that occupied the entire distance, under a deep and solemn 
mass of gloom, he gave it in his picture accordingly, and thereby. 
clothed his composition with that awful sublimity of effect which 
stamped the scene with the majesty of nature. 

- ‘The broad style and grand simplicity with which he ultimately pro- 
duced these splendid effects, led many amateurs to take lessons of 
Girtin: hence every day brought forth vast sheets of elephant and atlas, 
besmeared with Cologne-earth, Vandyck-brown, burnt terra-sienna, and 
indigo. blue ;—the rage for this dashing style was quite laughable. 
“OQ!” exclaimed each and every one ofthese amateurs, “do but teach 
me how to draw with this sort of daring-dashing effect, and I shall be 
content.” Honest Tom Girtin,—for so he was designated,—was not 
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willing to minister to their folly: indeed, he endeavoured to dissuade 
them from the attempt ; but his efforts were vain,—the delighted ama- 

teur would try again: more paper was consequently spoiled—he could 
not help it, for the mania seemed to be incurable. 

« That there is a captivating charm in all that is seen in pictures that 
appear to be done without much manual labour, and still less mental 
exertion, is sufficiently known. What amateur student of the art 
graphic, but would desire to sketch scenes in nature, as naturally, and 
with the same apparent ease and mastery, as did the inimitable Gains- 
borough? or with the enviable facility of those highly talented artists, 
Girtin, Turner, Varley, Havell, Prout, Harding, or other professors of 
their celebrity; either with chalk, black-lead, in simple chiar’-oscuro 
with one colour, or in all the tints of the rainbow? But he that should 
commence his studies with an endeavour to accomplish so mighty a 
purpose by the gift of inspiration alone, although his perception and 
genius were tenfold greater than the greatest of these, might neverthe- 
less, for a long succession of years, give his days and nights to the at- 
tainment of the object, and assuredly discover at last, that without a 
legitimate course of study and practice his diligence had been mere 
labour in vain. He that would sketch like Girtin, must be content to 
study like Girtin; and the same incontrovertible axiom applies equally 
to all whom we have named, 

Girtin was of a kind and friendly disposition, and ever ready to com- 
municate whatever he had discovered in his experiments, to those who 
sought his assistance. He, however, was in youth a free liver, and 
associated with persons little qualified to improve his manners; these 
uncultured, from his natural love of ease, induced a shyness which 
made him shun rather than seek the acquaintance of the polite 
and ’well-bred. When travelling to the North, he would take his pas- 
sage in a collier ; and his delight was to live in common with the crew, 
eating salt beef, drinking grog, and smoking, and exchanging jokes 
with’ them, When on shore in search of the picturesque, he sought 
the kitchen of the inn for refreshment, where he might enjoy himself 
without sacrificing his love for independence, and store up scenes and 
characters suited to his purpose. 

About thirty years ago his evenings were frequently passed at the 
house of Harris, a frame-maker, in Gerard Street, Soho, the rendez- 
vous of many artists of the day; at which time George Morland was 
also a constant visitor there, and sometimes an inmate. Harris was a 
dealer in drawings; and Girtin preferred selling his works through the 
agency of Harris, to the disposing of them to private gentlemen.’ 
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Morland entertained the same notions ;—hence Jack Harris, as he was 
dubbed, got much money by doing’ the agency for each. Two such 
Fare geniuses as these, and so remarkable for their. indifference te public 
opinion, it might be reasonably supposed would have smoked their 
cigars together ia social fraternity ;—it was, however, far otherwise. 
Morland courted low -society, because he loved to be “king of the 
company; whilst Girtin, who was courted by good society, preferred 
to live with an inferior class, merely to escape trouble; and so far from 
domineering over these his associates, he never for a moment was 
known to assume the least superiority. It was truly with him, “‘ Hail, 
fellow, well met.” : 

For two or three winter seasons previously to his death he belonged 
to a little ‘‘ sketching society;” formed at his suggestion by a fraternity 
of amateurs.and professional artists, —chiefly, as may be supposed, for the 
improvement of these his associates. No little coterie could be more 
respectable; and it was probable, had Girtin lived, and this had con- 
tinued, that his habits might have been wrought upon thereby, much 
to his benefit. 

The plan of this society was to meet at the respective apartments of 
the members, and for each to make a sketch or drawing, in chiar’- 
oscuro, from some given subject from the poets. Certain amongst 
these impromptu productions of the club were much and deservedly 
admired. Each member, at whose house the parties met, supplied 
paper ready mounted on small straining frames, colours and pencils; 
and the designs for the evening became his property. They met at six, 
were entertained with tea and coffee, worked and chatted until ten, 
when a cold collation was served ; and at twelve they separated. 

Girtin was for some time the pupil of Dayes, a good matter-of-fact 
sort of a draughtsman, under whom he acquired that knowledge of 
perspective which enabled him to delineate architectural subjects with 
characteristic correctness; but during the period of his pupilage, and 
indeed for some short time subsequently, his drawings were more re- 
markable for cold precision than for any of those superior traits which 
were displayed in his works after he commenced sedulously to colour 
from nature. . 

About the same period Turner became the pupil of. Thomas Malton, 
who also drew topographical subjects with great correctness, but not 
with painter-like feeling; he was an eminent professor of perspective, 
and published a celebrated work on that art. From so able a master 
he obtained that superior knowledge of the science of linear perspec- 
tive which was so conspicuous in his early architectural drawings. 
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_ Girtin and Turner soon left their respective preceptors an immeasur- 
able distance behind: they were the first who used the three primitive 
colours in laying-in the chiar’-oscuro of their subjects, producing by 
their combinations those warm and cool russets, which required only the 
glazing tints to produce harmonious drawings.: Subsequently, how- 
ever, they worked upon a superior and more painter-like plan, by pre- 
paring the general effect by laying-in the local colour of each object 
at once; and it was not until they ventured upon that process, that 
they produced those rich and splendid compositions that almost vied in 
general effect with paintings wrought in oil-colours. 

Much of the knowledge which Girtin obtained in the display of con- 
trast of colour in open landscape, was derived from the study of Wilson, 
whose bold and effective pictures in oil, Girtin might be said to 
have translated into water-colour. The vigour and richness of his 
architectural subjects, which were no less striking, was alike ascribable 
to his contemplation of the pictures of Canaletti: indeed, he was alter- 
nately designated by his admirers, when he first evinced that power in 
his works which had never been before seen in drawings, the Wilson, 
or the Canaletti of water-colours ; until improving by practice, and in- 
creasing in power and judgment, he achieved works that could be 
likened to nothing in art that had preceded his style. 

One of the first striking efforts of his graphic powers, as they related 
to a knowledge of topographical effect, was displayed in a panoramic 
view of the city of London on a large scale. This was exhibited in 
Castle Street, Leicester Square; and was the precursor of that species 
of scenic representation which Mr. Barker and others subsequently 
pushed to such a magnificent scale of pictorial illusion. The scene 
which Girtin chose for his picture was, ‘St. Paul’s and the buildings 
east and west, as seen from the lofty roof of the Albion-mills,’ then 
situated at:the entrance of Blackfriars Bridge, on the south side of the 
Thames. This panoramic picture, which he completed when only in his 
twenty-third year, was one of the finest pictures of a city that was ever 
painted, and was universally admired by all judges of Art. After his 
death it was sold to a Russian nobleman, who took it out of the country. 
There were also several other views of streets in the neighbourhood of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, where his mother had a house and shop during 
his boyhood, and to the scenes of which he seems often to have recurred 
with pleasure in his after-sketches. 

The constitution of this extraordinary artist having suffered from the 
careless habits which he had too long indulged, in spite of his own good 
sense and occasional reflexions,—for he was conscious of his moral in- 
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firmities,— brought on him a’pulmonary complaint, which it was hoped 
might be relieved by change of climate: he therefore, acting upon the 
recommendation of his medical adviser, went to the Continent during 
the peace of 1802. ' Finding himself solitary at Paris, where he sojourned, 
his stay was not long; but such was the love of his art, that he there 
made a series of sketches of certain streets and public buildings of the 
French capital, which, on his return to London, he etched in soft 
ground, and: having the effects, which he washed in on the spot, en- 
graved on these outlines, as fac-similes in aqua-tinta, ‘The series were 
published by him and his brother. The original drawings, we believe, 
are at present in the possession of that munificent patron of modern art, 
the Earl of Essex. The brother, John Girtin, was a writing engraver, 
and some years subsequent to the death of Thomas Girtin lived in 
Castle Street, Leicester Square, -where he had the misfortune to have 
his house and stock in trade destroyed by fire. His wife, who was ill 
at the time, died in his arms as he took her out of the house. This fire’ 
was the more unfortunate as many of Girtin’s works were there also de- 
stroyed,—thus conferring a greater value upon those which he left. It 
must however be observed, that though during even his short career his 
performances were astonishingly numerous, yet a great number of co- 
pies by Francia and others have been sold, too often designedly, as his. 

’ It might be supposed, by the bold and broad execution which cha- 
racterize the works of Girtin, that they were mostly off-hand produc- 
tions. The contrary, however, is the fact. It is true that he could sketch, 
and did occasionally dash-in his effect, with rapidity ; but his finely co- 
loured compositions, though apparently, like the pictures by Wilson, 
the result of little labour, were wrought with much careful study and 
proportionate manual exertion: in certain of his productions we fre- 
quently watched his progress, which, like Wilson’s, was.careful, not- 
withstanding his bold execution, even to fastidiousness. It is true, he 
did not hesitate, nor undo what he once laid down, for he worked upon 
principle ; but he reiterated his tints to produce splendour and richness, 
and repeated his depths to secure transparency of tone, with a perse- 
verance that would surprise those who were not intimately acquainted 
with the difficult process of water-colour painting to produce works 
that merit the designation of pictures. 

. The premature death of Mr. Girtin was considered as an irreparable 
loss to the water-colour school of the fine arts; for it was evident, by 
the great progress he was making, even whilst reduced by disease, that 
what his pencil had yet developed was only a part of what his mind was 
capable of communicating to his hand. Indeed, it may be truly'said, in 
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honour to his memory; that he was, as a painter, unquestionably one’of 
the greatest geniuses.of the age. For some years previous to his death, 
which occurred 9th November, 1802, it is to be presumed that his 
habits had become considerably altered, as his surviving relatives, from 
their knowledge of him, deny the concurrent testimony of his former 
associates. He had then however married; and his widow, and a son 
whom he left an infant, now reside at Islington,—the latter a surgeon 
in good practice and reputation in his profession. It was perhaps a 
matter of very serious regret for Girtin, that he, as well as Harlow, was 
left without a father at a very early age. Had he been restrained in. 
his youth by a father’s severer control, the world of art might not have 
had to mourn his early death. It is a curious circumstance, that the 
custom of placing the grave-stone with its front due east was departed 
from in the instance of this artist. His remains were interred in the 
burial ground of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, on the south side, to the 
left of the paved path (near the west gate of the church) to Bedford 
Street. At the head of this grave, lying east and west, the monumental 
stone or pillar is made to front the north; and from this singular ar- 
rangement, the passenger who wishes to pay respect to genius may 
know the site of the grave of Thomas Girtin. 





LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH PAINTERS, &c. 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. Vol. 5. 


WE feel so grateful for every attempt to cultivate and improve the public 
taste in Art, that we should be much inclined to consider with the utmost 
indulgence every work that has this object in view, even if it were brought 
forward with less real talent and more empty pretension than the “‘ Lives 
of the most eminent British Painters.” There are, however, two beset- 
ting sins to which authors in our days are unfortunately subject :—one 
is, the spirit of what is commonly known by the hard word “ book-. 
making ;” and the other, which is in some measure a corollary from the 
first, a mistaken idea that to write on any given theme does not impera- 
tively require a tolerable knowledge of the subject. The virtues of. 
reading and writing have been so common in our days, that they might 
well be supposed to be merely gifts of nature, and gifts multiplied with- 
out end. Every clodpole and carpenter fancies himself competent to 
lay down’ rules on the nicest technicalities of Art, as every half-witted, 
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half-educated school-boy and apprentice sets himself up, on the strength 
of his Sunday clothes, for a critic and connoisseur. This is in fact the 
principal reason why Art is so little appreciated among us; for when 
the blind are led by the blind, we require no prophet to tell us what will 
be the result.—We feel great and unfeigned respect for the talent dis- 
played in our periodical literature ; but it is not now the first time for 
us unequivocally to declare that, with one or two exceptions, nothing 
ean be more worthless than the criticisms on Art with which we are 
favoured from the “‘ public press :” and if we were called upon to give 
a proof of our assertion, we would merely point out the commendations 
which have been lavished on Mr. Cunningham’s work. That the style 
is “ popular,”—by which may be understood a constant aiming at what 
is mistaken for brilliancy ;—that the sentiments are good and the mo- 
rality unimpeachable,—are concessions we do not hesitate at once to 
grant; but that the “ Lives of the most eminent British Painters” are at 
all worthy of that designation, or deserving of being allowed to go forth 
to the world as containing rules or criticisms on Art upon which the 
public may rely for the formation of sound opinions, we are bound as 
decidedly to deny. ‘The former volumes have already been noticed in 
this work, and, excepting the “‘ Lives of the Architects,” with a certain 
degree of commendation. The present volume has convinced us, that 
however well fitted Mr. Cunningham may be to digest and compile a 
work from the labours of others, when he has information and opinions 
furnished ready for his pen, his judgment, as well as energy in acquiring 
the knowledge necessary. for his purpose, alike fail him when he is called 
upon from the stores of his own mind to form his criticisms, and by 
means of his own industry to seek for the materials of his biographical 
labours. We might indeed have come to the same conclusion from the 
perusal of the “Lives of the British Architects ;” but that work was upon 
a subject so little attended to in this country, and upon which so much 
prejudice and misconception had prevailed, that we were willing to 
make every allowance for “a popular writer’ to go with the stream. 
The present volume proves that the vice was inherent in the writer, and 
that on both subjects he had undertaken a task beyond his powers. 

In the first volume of the series, Mr. Cunningham commenced with 
the lives of Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Wilson, observing, 
in the Introduction : “The Olivers, and Jamesone, and Cooper, it is 
true, were native artists; but miniature painters and mere imitators of 
Vandyke can have little right to be classed among masters.” Not 
altogether dissenting from this dictum, we were somewhat surprised, 
upon opening the fifth volume, to find it commence with a long and 
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laboured memoir of Jamesone, “the imitator of Vandyke:” and as 
this affords a good opportunity of dilating on the state of the Arts in 
Scotland at an earlier period, so we have other information of the same 
interesting nature, detailed in continuation immediately afterwards, 
in the memoirs of Ramsay, Runciman, and Raeburn. We have no dis- 
position to decry the merits in Art of the country which has given us a 
Wilkie ; but we well know the predilection of the “ ancient nation” to 
make swans of very inferior birds; and when a work is given of the 
lives of the most eminent British painters, we may be well entitled to 
canvass the judgment of the selection. We may well be entitled to 
ask, for instance, why Jamesone should be so preferred to Sir James 
Thornhill? And in answer to the observation, that Jamesone “ was the 
first native of our island who refused to limit himself to miniatures like 
Hilliard and Oliver,” and that he “stands at the head of the British 
school of portrait-painting,”—we would ask, even if we reject the 
miniatures of Oliver, Cooper, and Hilliard, (equal, by the bye, to any 
in the present day,) why we should reject the works in oil, executed by 
them as well as by N. Bacon, and others which Mr. Cunningham found 
recorded in Walpole, but which he has not thought so well worthy of 
transcribing, as he has done so many other pages verbatim? Even the 
very life of Jamesone is little more than a repetition of Walpole, who 
also, as well as Mr. Cunningham, acknowledges his obligation for the 
information to some one who had a pious regard for the fame of the 
“imitator of Vandyke.” Had Bacon, or Walker, or some others of the 
cotemporary worthies in Art, been equally fortunate, or even had some- 
thing of an exclusive national spirit prevailed south of the Tweed, we 
might have had remembered other imitators of Vandyke,—the manufac- 
turers of those equally astonishing physiognomies which grace the halls 
of our universities, and the walls of the different corporations and public 
buildings of London. Respecting the merit of Jamesone’s handiworks, 
however, in the present volume, a new light has burst upon Mr. Cunning- 
ham. “ Itmust indeed be acknowledged,” he says (p. 25), “that his (Jame- 
sone’s) portraits are deficient in that fine flexibility of outline, and also 
in that deep splendour of colouring which distinguish the best works of 
Art; and were it not settled to a certainty that he studied under Rubens, 
I confess I should have set it down that he had taken Hans Holbein, or 
some of the old religious limners, for his models.” Whether, therefore, 
Jamesone was an imitator of Vandyke, or Hans Holbein, or some of the 
still older limners, seems not to be settled to a certainty; and we for 
our parts have no inclination to undertake a pilgrimage to the North 
for the sake of forming an opinion. ‘That he is entitled to the appella- 
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tion of the Scotch Vandyke, as Raeburn is to that of the Scotch 
Reynolds, we will prefer to take for granted; as also that Ramsay and 
Runciman equally deserve to be classed with Jamesone and Raeburn 
among the most eminent British painters. We cannot, however, forget 
that there have been a few other painters as well deserving of mention 
as these, but who have been unaccountably passed over. Lawrence, and 
Jackson, and Northcote, and even Dawe, have, perhaps, died too re- 
cently to have given time for the accomplishment of the labour of pre- 
paring their biographies ;—but why pass over Coates or Cosway, or, to 
use the biographer’s phraseology, ‘one Paul Sandby,” or, greater still, 
the lamented and ill-fated Girtin, whom his cotemporaries placed above 
Turner, and in whom posterity has seen an,anticipator of Bonington, 
but recognised a higher genius than even Bonington, inasmuch as he 
was the founder of that school of painting of which Bonington was only 
one of the most illustrious disciples ? 

As in the life of Jameson Mr. Cunningham has been indebted to Mr. 
David Laing of Edinburgh whom he has mentioned, and to Walpole 
whom he has not, so for the life of Ramsay he owns his obligations to 
Mr, R. R. Reinagle. The following estimate of this artist, however, we 
presume is original. “In extent of learning and variety of knowledge 
he surpassed all artists of his time ; and was considered an ornament of 
the Royal Academy, not so much asa portrait painter,—though even in 
that he was second only to Reynolds,—as for the accomplishments of a 
gentleman and scholar, his taste in poetry as well as in art, and his not 
inconsiderable powers as a writer.” We will not dispute either Ram- 
say’s taste in poetry or art, or his powers as a writer,—though these we 
suspect to be little known in the present day,—but feel somewhat at a 
loss to reconcile the placing of Ramsay second only to Reynolds, when 
a few pages afterwards we find Romney elevated to that distinction : 
even of his skill, what idea can be formed, when we are told “ that 
Mr. Philip Reinagle’s imitation of his style had become so perfect, that 
the work of the pupil could not be distinguished from that of the 
master?” Of his learning and variety of information in which “he sur- 
passed all artists of his time,” we have no particulars, except that he had 
“ mastered most of the living languages of Europe, and in his latter years 
had studied Greek so as entitled him to be called ‘ a pretty scholar.’ ” 

Fuseli’s attainments, Mr. Cunningham seems inclined to disallow, and 
of Wilson’s to be ignorant, though we can tell him that this great 
painter was more than “a pretty scholar,” even in his younger days. 
Barry, perhaps, will not be considered a cotemporary ;—but why should 
Mr. Cunningham take every opportunity of disparaging Reynolds, who 
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has left us works in literature as well as in art, of a character to prove 
his immeasurable superiority, notwithstanding all the new lights which 
have been made to beam upon us? One praise, however, we must award 
Mr. Cunningham : we have no more of those decided attacks upon Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s character with which the former volumes abound. 
The charges of ‘‘ cautious malignity,” ‘the cold and sordid,” are not 
here repeated, though what is meant for a sly allusion to what is termed 
his “‘ penurious” inclinations is more than once made. Not wishing to 
recur to this topic again, this dwelling upon a pitiful scandalous false- 
hood which Mr. Cunningham has been pleased to adopt, we will here 
anticipate an anecdote from the Life of Raeburn; this alone should 
have induced Mr. Cunningham to forgo, if it were in his nature, the 
profits even of his contributions to the ‘‘ Family Library,” before he so 
dwelt upon what at most could be the failings of one of the most illus- 
trious characters this country has ever produced. ‘“‘ He (Sir H. Raeburn) 
ever afterwards mentioned the name of Sir Joshua with much respect— 
related how he counselled him to study at Rome and worship M. Angelo 
in the Sistine chapel ; and how he took him aside as they were about 
to separate, and whispered,—‘ Young man, I know nothing about your 
circumstances ; young painters are seldom rich; but if money be neces- 
sary-for your studies abroad, say so, and you shall not want it.’” We 
care not how this may affect: Mr. Cunningham, but. to our minds this 
incidental anecdote is one of the most honourable testimonials to human 
nature we ever met with; and when we know that it is not a solitary in- 
stance, we cannot but ask, Can any fact of the same kind be related of 
a higher nature in the histories of those who have risen to wealth and 
eminence in any other pursuit or profession? Yet in other pursuits and 
professions there is not the same cause for jealousy ; the rivalry in them 
is nothing if it affect not the individual person in the glory of his career : 
in Art, the rivalry is ever to be dreaded ; and would be dreaded by weak 
minds, because it may cast into shade the little fame for which the ar- 
tist had probably postponed many present enjoyments, and the hope of 
which had formed his greatest excitement and reward. 

The third name in the work is George Romney, of whom Mr. Cun- 
ningham observes, that “ of all our eminent artists Romney has perhaps 
been the most fortunate in his biographers.” He therefore thinks proper 
to make him still more fortunate by devoting to him one third of the 
present volume, leaving the other two thirds to those among the 
eminent artists who have not been so fortunate in biographers,—Jame- 
sone, Ramsay, Runciman, Copley, Mortimer, Raeburn, Hoppner, Owen, 
Harlow, and Bonington! For the reason that Romney has been so for- 
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tunate in biographers, we will reserve our opinion of his merits for a 
future occasion, when we may make the works of those biographers the 
subject of a distinct notice. f 

The life of Runcinian, who is next in order, is given much too fa- 
vourably, notwithstanding that, after a quotation from Brown to that 
effect, it is cbserved, a8 a summary, that ‘to have great defects, which 
are obvious to the vulgar (Brown says, the most unskilful eye), and 
great beauties (Brown does not use the word ‘ great’), which are only 
visible to the few, is, to say the least, an unfortunate arrangement.” 
Runciman, without a tithe of their talent, was of the school of Fuseli 
and Mortimer, of whom Mr. Cunningham has justly observed, and we 
have pleasure in making the extract, ‘‘ Fuseli accuses him of weakness 
in conception ; he might more properly have charged him with extrava- 
gance. There is a continual bustle—a desire to be doing more than is 
necessary—a feverish animation and convulsive strength, in most of his 
groups. This perpetual effort in muscular action, and continual strain- 
ing after vigorous mental expression, is so apparent, that we soon see 
it is unnatural ; we feel that noble actions require to be done with more 
ease and grace. It is true that hot and heady fights and feats of smug- 
glers and banditti cannot be achieved in tranquillity and repose ; but it 
is also true, that the animation of nature should not be exceeded. It 
is the province of heroes to perform noble actions without ungraceful 
efforts, and of great minds to think with calmness and dignity. All 
Mortimer’s fine drawing, and wonderful ease and freedom of touch, 
cannot conceal the hectic touch and convulsive vigour of his heroes. 
The weak are always struggling to look strong; and when the heavy- 
headed try to think, there must needs be wrinkles on the brow to 
show the pain it costs. With all his defects, however, Mortimer was 
an artist of true original powers; and, as such, is entitled to the 
approbation of posterity, much more than any of those whose chief 
merit is the absence of gross faults.” We have given this extract 
as due to Mr. Cunningham ; but we have so often detected him re- 
peating, without acknowledgement, the observations of others, as 
well as facts, (to which of course there can be no objection in a 
professed compilation,) that we must only give the benefit of doubt in 
our praise, with the due reservation. Mortimer, however, must not be 
compared with Runciman, who was one of those who “ mistake inclina- 
tion for talent, and a vagrant impulse for a settled fitness of soul.” 
Mr. Cunningham seems to be puzzled to account for “the poverty of 
the Edinburgh school” under him as Professor, though he is not far 
from the mark in observing, that “if there are to be Academies at all, 
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there can be little doubt the Professors ought to be distinguished for 
accuracy of knowledge and elegance of taste,—points, in which it must 
be admitted the strength of Runciman did not lie.” Unlike. Ramsay 
and Raeburn, however, this Professor did not confine himself to portraits. 
He had something more of the great painter in him; and having first 
tried his hand at landscape-painting, and finding ‘‘ it would not do,” he 
“addressed himself with all the enthusiasm of hope to the study of 
historical composition.” In this new study he executed a number of 
paintings, the principal of which were a series from Ossian, for Sir. J. 
Clerk at Pennycuick. Whether the poems were authentic or not, we 
know not why a series of designs from such a work should meet with 
disparagement; and undoubtedly the conception and perseverance in 
completing the laborious performance were worthy of all praise. The 
execution, however, seems to have been unequal, and the walls of 
Pennycuick remain unsought by the admirers of Art. Runciman’s 
other works are also detailed at some length: some of these he etched ; 
one, ‘ Sigismunda weeping over the Heart of Tancred,’ is said to be still 
in request with collectors. ‘I inquired,” says Mr. Cunningham, “of a 
dealer in the article, what its merits were? ‘It is five inches and a half 
by three and a quarter,—a rare gem, I assure you, Sir.’” Having this 
“rare gem” in our portfolio, we are not at all surprised either at the 
naiveté of the querist, or the answer of the dealer. 

Copley was an artist of a higher order; but unfortunately he erred 
in the other extreme. ‘‘ He shares with West the reproach of want of 
natural warmth,—and uniting much stateliness with little passion. As 
to his personal character, it seems to have been in all essential respects 
that of an honourable and accomplished gentleman.” What those 
essential respects are we are not informed, and believe the reservation 
needless. Raeburn is so often styled, through the volume, the ‘‘ Reynolds 
of the North,” that we cannot but notice the comparison. Had he 
been styled the Opie, we might perhaps have acceded to the appel- 
lation; but in comparison with Reynolds we know not where we are to 
look for the magnificent historical compositions, the exquisite pieces of 
landscape in the portraits and fancy pieces, or the majesty of portraiture 
in the works of his alleged prototype. 

Raeburn attempted nothing but portraits ; and in these, if he ever did 
succeed in imparting dignity to his subject, he certainly did not impart 
grace. His portrait of himself, prefixed to the title-page of this volume, 
as aspecimen, is thus disfigured by his left hand stroking his chin, as if 
feeling his beard, while the other holds up the elbow. Like Kamsay, 
however, he seems to have been a “‘ shrewd sensible man,” and to have 
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possessed all the good qualities of his countrymen. ‘Those who only look 
on Raeburn,” says the biographer, “‘ as a portrait-painter, do him much 
injustice. He was an adventurer in experiments both by water and 
land, &c, ;” and he afterwards tells us of his building speculations, which 
no doubt were exceedingly profitable, notwithstanding that they in- 
volved him in many a lawsuit, ‘‘ He dearly loved a ganging plea, and 
smiled to see difficulties arise which promised a new case.” Could this 
have been said of Sir Joshua Reynolds, there would have been no end 
to the charges of “‘a sordid nature” brought against him. The only 
painting by him to which the public has here access, is the picture of the 
* Boy and Rabbit,’ given by him to the Royal Academy upon his elec- 
tion. This seems to have been his only deviation from the profitable 
pursuit of portrait-painting, and for it Mr. Cunningham almost makes 
an apology in the observation,—“ No artist seems willing to give one of 
his best works: they perhaps consider it as a disagreeable tax, which 
may as well be paid with inferior coin.” 

Of Hoppner and Owen,—two of the most talented artists this country 
ever saw, and of whom the world of Art would. have been anxious to hear 
the fullest details,—very little, in comparison, has been given. We will 
for the present follow the same course, reserving for a future opportunity 
a fuller notice of their merits. Memoirs of Harlow and Bonington have 
already appeared in our pages, and it will therefcze be less necessary 
for us to dwell on them at any length. The failings of Harlow are, as 
usual, dwelt upon as much as if they formed the principal attraction in 
a work of biography ;—but it is not added that his vanity and exaggera- 
tions only related to himself; and that if he did not confine himself to 
truth, he was not given to scandal. One of our best and worthiest 
living painters (we know not why we should hesitate to name him— 
Mr. Clint, A.R.A.), who knew Harlow well, avows the opinion that 
with regard to him the distich of the poet would apply— 


“ Great wits to madness nearly are allied.” — 


And whether there is any ground for such an opinion, or not, surely 
there are subjects which it answers no good end even in biography to 
dwell upon. Of his merits as an artist, Mr. Cunningham says, ‘“‘ He 
followed the beaten track in which others trode; and perhaps his 
highest fame is that of having had some of his heads mistaken for the 
work of Lawrence.” The former part of this sentence is incorrect 
enough ; but the latter assertion, so dogmatically expressed, betrays more 
ignorance than we could have conceived the dullest hewer of -wood or 
drawer of water to have exposed. Whoever could mistake any of the 
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heads of Harlow for the work of Lawrence must be lamentably igno- 
rant of Art; we, in our turn, would rather assert, that though the one 
may be for a while upheld by fashion, or the character of the subject de- 
lineated, the heads of Harlow will be ever, as mere works of art, many 
degrees more highly and more justly appreciated. 

Bonington is the last of those honoured by the biographer of our 
most eminent painters; and it is only necessary for us to quote his 
words respecting this artist, to show his qualifications for the task of a 
critic. ‘‘ It cannot be denied that he (Bonington) wants vigour and 
breadth ! that his more poetic scenes are too light and slim ! and his ex- 
press copies from nature too literal and real! He was a softer sort of 
Gainsborough, with more than his grace, and with not a little of his 
taste for scattering happy and characteristic groups among landscape- 
scenes; but, it must be added, with only a far-off approach to the 
strength of that great master.” That Bonington wants vigour and 
breadth—(which are his highest characteristics); that his scenes are 
ever too light and slim, or too literal and real; or that he was but a 
softer sort of Gainsborough, with only a far-off approach to his strength 
(which word is in italics, as if to point attention more markedly to this 
astonishing ignorance of the subject),—are assertions which we could 
not have imagined even Mr. Cunningham would have committed him- 
self to make. After this, we will even allow the critic to compare 

‘ Jameson to Vandyke, or Raeburn to Reynolds. 

The materials for the Life of Bonington have evidently been sup- 
plied by the father of that artist, on whose statements Mr. Cunningham 
has relied to a degree which may appear opposed to the memoir in our last 
number, published on the same day, we believe, with Mr. Cunningham’s 
work. The father seems to have begun with informing him, that the 
young artist, even when a mere child, produced some specimens of 
precocious efforts illustrative of history. But this was too much even 
for Mr. Cunningham’s credulity: ‘‘That a child,” says he, “ three 
years old, should illustrate the history he could not read, appears to 
me, I must own, a story that would require the faith of a Hohenlohite.” 
When, however, the ex-jailer goes on to state, that “‘ with a father’s love 
he watched over the boy’s progress, and with an artist’s skill showed 
him the true and immediate way ; that he conducted him into the fields, 
and bade him study the pasture hills,—the ruined towers,—the running 
streams,—the busy birds,—the unfolding flowers,—the light and shade 
of the forest; and in all—and in more !—find matter for his pencil,”— 
and the biographer believes and repeats the tale,—our admiration of his 
judgment is unbounded. Perhaps however this is but a specimen of 
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Mr. Cunningham’s own poetical vein; and we are wrong in imagihing 
that it is astyle which only a schoolboy or a sentimental jailer would 
have indulged in, Doubts arise, and we continue reading until, after 
several other strains of the same kind, we come to the very finale,— 
the flourish of trumpets. ‘‘ Nature (it is there said) gave him good 
advice, when she directed his steps to the surf-beat shore, and bade him 
paint the swelling tide,—the busy boats,—fishermen drying their nets, 
‘and—(what ?)—the sea-eagle looking from the rock upon his wide and, 
to him, fruitful dominion !” 

Bonington’s father then, it seems, only took him to the pasture hills, 
-~the ruined towers,—the running streams,—the busy birds,—the un- 
folding flowers; but Nature it was that directed him to the surf-beat 
shore,—the busy boats,—and the sea-eagle looking from the rock. 
Nature however—and the father—after all, lost much of their labour. 
In Bonington’s works we may look in vain for such hills, or towers, or 
streams, or birds: aye! even as the sea-eagle looking from the rock 
upon his wide and fruitful dominion. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Srx,—Considering that one of the principal objects of the publication 
of your “Library” is for the general promotion of the Fine Arts, I beg 
very respectfully to present you with the following article, which, if it 
should meet with your approbation, and be inserted in a succeeding 
Number, I shall be proud in having thus contributed “a mite” to for- 
ward the same laudable intention. 


I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
March \st, 1832. A Susscriser. 


On the more effectual Promotion of the Fine Arts. 


Without taking into account the great principle, that the moral gran- 
deur and dignity of every country depends upon its arts, commerce, and 
manufactures,—that as these become more elevated, so kingdoms neces- 
sarily flourish ;—without taking it upon this broad principle, and, view- 
ing the patriot exerting himself with all the zeal and ardour of which 
human nature is capable, so that he may advance the glory and pros- 
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perity of his country,—let us confine the subject to a more limited circle, 
and take the individual interest all artists must naturally have in the 
advancement of that particular part of our national glory with which they 
are more immediately and professionally connected. As it is an uni- 
versal axiom, that in proportion as knowledge and education are more 
generally diffused, the mind of man becomes enlightened, and society 
rendered more happy and prosperous,—so likewise in proportion, I would 
ay, as works of art are circulated and its golden treasures extended, so 
the taste and refined feeling of mankind become more universally created 
and cherished. If in the present age the man who has the audacity to 
offer opposition to the free circulation of literary knowledge, is met on 
all points by the powerful torrent of argument from the generous and 
liberal, that sweeps him and his futile attempts into the slough of con- 
tempt, so the case will bear equally upon those artists who are influenced 
only by motives of individual self-interest, and on such narrow con- 
tracted principles refraining to afford their aid to the enlightening and 
cultivating the taste of their countrymen. 

If, then, we admit that the more works of literature and art are circu- 
lated so knowledge and taste are promoted, it becomes a most essential 
matter that all parties connected with each, strenuously and actively 
bestir themselves ; and in so doing, nothing can be a greater means of 
promoting the Fine Arts than a due attention to provincial Institutions 
for annual Exhibitions. 

The deep regret with which we witness how scanty is the patronage 
to the just claims of the talented, and how slow the opulent and wealthy 
are to cheer the broken spirits of the industrious artist, and also to see 
by the catalogues of our exhibitions the yearly increase of meritorious 
artists who have as decided a right to ashare, nay, perhaps it would not 
be going too far to say, have a higher claim by merit than many of the 
“eminent men” of great celebrity, makes us inquire why should these 
dawning geniuses be neglected? whyshouldtheflower be allowed “‘toblush 
unseen, and waste its fragrance in the desert air,” while there remains 
a possibility of exciting the wealthy to a sense of their duty? It becomes 
therefore all persons connected with the Fine Arts, whether professional 
or amateur, to promote every means for meeting these existing evils. 

That provincial exhibitions have already done much good, those who 
have conducted the Institutions of Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Leeds, &c. &c. can prove: indeed many of our eminent metro- 
politan artists themselves can likewise testify, by their works having 
been purchased at these places; and if it could be seen how many thou- 
sand pounds altogether have there been expended on the purchase of 
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pictures since their first commencement, (sums that in all probability, 
but for provincial institutions of this nature, would have flown in 
some other channel foreign to art,) it must add a pleasing feature to 
the proof of the benefit which has already been effected by these an- 
nual exhibitions. 

Taking it for granted that all admit the general benefit as far as it 
has already been extended, at the same time there is great reason to de- 
plore the lack of patronage for the supply. The question now is, why is it 
that there is not more patronage at these places? and what way shall we 
now exert ourselves to advantage /—An intimate acquaintance with se- 
veral parties of the different provincial institutions, from whose deep ex- 
perience, joined to a careful observation of some years, induces me to 
the conclusion that the principal reason why there has not been more 
patronage to these places, arises chiefly, in fact almost entirely, froma 
want of co-operation of the artists themselves with the labours of those 
who conduct annual exhibitions in the country, and in no cases more than 
of the celebrated and leading artists of the metropolis. However pained I 
feel in hearing it continually sounded in my ears, the illiberal feeling 
and jealousies of artists towards each other, and, like the Editor of the 
“Library of the Fine Arts,” I oppose with all my might, and deny the 
accusation; yet, in the present instance, I am grieved to bear witness 
that so few of the Royal Academicians send their works to provincial 
exhibitions. Far be it from me to suppose, with some, that it is because 
they have Somerset House at their command, or that, as far as se/f is 
concerned, they experience no lack of patronage, and therefore, though 
they are ashamed in this enlightened age to say less than “Be ye 
warmed and be ye fed,” yet hold not out a helping hand to their brethren 
by contributing to attract public attention to an exhibition :—If, how- 
ever, such there be who act from this feeling, they merit not the thanks 
of their fellow-men—they send not forth their golden treasures to pro- 
mote the taste of their country; such, in very fact, are of that class 
who oppose the liberal diffusion of knowledge. But let us not entertain 
for one moment the idea that they are satisfied with Somerset House 
alone, and say, “‘ It is enough for us.” Sucha neglect in fostering and 
promoting provincial exhibitions must have arisen from a want of leisure 
to consider the important subject. They, as great public men of the 
nation, have a character to sustain ; and it must be obvious to them, as 
well as to other persons, that if the titled and talented in art look coldly 
and indifferently on, well may there be a paucity of patrons. Again, 
there are those in the profession, though less elevated in rank, yet equally 
exalted in talent, so near-sighted, that, because they have not sold their 
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own works, will cease to contribute to keep up an establishment that 
must do good to others, while, at the same time, they have the like 
prospéct of sale: this, without any breach of charity, may be justly put 
down to the score of selfishness. There are many other similar reasons 
given by artists, which might here be stated, that are also ruinous to 
the prosperity of provincial institutions; and but from a knowledge of 
the dispositions of many who thus excuse themselves, being men of the 
utmost liberal, generous, and disinterested nature, one would place it 
to the account of narrow-mindedness; but I believe the truth is, that 
the subject has never been sufficiently considered by artists. Next, we 
ask, in what way shall we now exert ourselves for the more effectual 
promotion of the Fine Arts of the nation? Considering that the liberal 
diffusion of knowledge, of literature, and the arts, is beneficial to the 
prosperity and happiness of mankind, and that provincial institutions 
are powerful auxiliaries, I should recommend that a Society of Artists 
be formed in London for the better regulating of annual exhibitions in 
the country ;—that they should correspond and cooperate with the 
managers of all provincial institutions ;—that they should arrange the 
time of the exhibitions opening and closing throughout the country, that 
they might not interfere with each other;—that they should unite in 
their exertions to cupply plentifully both their own works and those of 
their friends. When we look at the numerous parent Societies in 
London, for the general promotion throughout the kingdom of various 
objects, we cannot but lament the artists being so deficient in exercising 
the advantages they have in their power, as to extending the means of 
encouragement, and promoting a greater feeling for works of art in the 
kingdom. It is to be hoped, then, that some of our liberal and influ- 
ential brethren of the easel will see the importance of attention to pro- 
vincial annual exhibitions ; and that, seeing the necessity of a more ex- 
tensive patronage, they will unite and cooperate in every possible way 
for the more éffecttial promotion of the Fine Arts. 
(To be continued.]} 





London, March 10, 1832. 

Sra,—I observe in the newspapers a return of the money granted by 

the French nation for the encouragement of art, and the maintenance 6f 

institutions connected with it. If a similar statement were produced in 

our own country, it would exhibit the paltry sum grudgingly bestowed 
for the support of the British Museum. 

Justly, indeed, did Napoleon stigmatize us a “ nation boutiquiéte.” 
2U2 
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Let but a hint be dropped of a vote towards the encouragement of any 
desirable object in art, and which it would be for the national honour to 
obtain,—and it is treated with neglect by the Government, and with ridi- 
cule by the economists in the House of Commons. I will mention two 
or three instances. The armour in the Tower had long been a matter 
of ridicule to all acquainted with the subject : the confusion of periods 
and styles was in the highest degree absurd. A gentleman of the 
greatest knowledge in this matter proposed to arrange and class it in a 
proper manner: “It can’t be done,” was the official reply, ‘there is 
no money for such purposes.” ‘I will do it for nothing ;”’—and for 
nothing was itdone. It is now an exhibition affording a most gratifying 
treat to such as take pleasure in contemplating the military habits of 
their forefathers, and of real utility and authority to numbers of artists. 
Dr. Meyrick. has the undivided honour of this spirited undertaking, and 
the satisfaction arising from having rescued one of our exhibitions from 
well-merited obloquy. The Government has bestowed a Knighthood 
upon him,—an honour which any City Alderman, or any member of that 
renowned committee who would have destroyed the Ladye Chapel, and 
have excluded from public view one of our finest ecclesiastical monu- 
ments, may at any time obtain for asking. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was desirous, as expressed in his will, that his 
invaluable collection of drawings should remain in this country :—when 
the propriety of the purchase was mentioned in the right quarter, the 
suggestion was treated with a contemptuous smile. The worthy Mr. 
Woodburn is now most honourably wearying himself in endeavours to 
secure the collection for this country by private subscription ; but the 
desperate state into which our rulers have plunged this country has 
nearly convinced that gentleman of the hopelessness of his efforts. 
Few will be inclined to contribute to such purchases, which may, per- 
haps, be sacrificed in a few moments by a well-excited mob, such as 
attacked the house of the Duke of Wellington, but happily did not de- 
stroy any of his fine collection of pictures. Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
drawings will, in all probability, quit the country, and become, like the 
Houghton collection, the property of some nation whom we, in our 
conceit, style barbarian. 

The National Gallery is another specimen of our shopkeeping taste. 
The proposal of a sum for the erection of a suitable building for this 
purpose would be received very coldly by most of our representatives, 
and would drive our economy Members frantic at the bare mention of 
such a thing. When I recollect that the most ‘distinguished member 
of the present Government exerted himself to the utmost to prevent 
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the purchase of the Elgin marbles, and availed himself, on the score of 
expense, of so paltry a quibble as ‘they asked for bread, and you. gave 
them a stone,”—with such a feeling prevailing in the highest and most 
influential quarter, it is in vain to hope for any encouragement of works 
worthy a refined nation, the expense of which,—if that is to be the sole 
consideration,— would be returned with compound interest. 

The nation’s money is voted away without a sigh upon the Bankrupt 
Court, and the Reform scheme, which is to put I know not how many 
guineas per diem into the pockets of briefless barristers; but for the 
cultivation of the liberal arts, and the preservation of the monuments 
of the taste and splendour of our ancestors,—not a shilling. Truly indeed 
has it been said, that our boasted advance in knowledge is a vain and 
empty boast ; for in the departments of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, our efforts, compared with the works of former days, are feeble 
indeed ; and whilst the present spirit pervades the Legislature, improve- 
ment is not to be expected, nor its decline a matter of wonder. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
M. I. 


S1r,—Seeing in the last Number of the “ Library of the Fine Arts” an 
Article entitled ‘‘ Last Moments of Henry Liverseege,” in which certain 


reflections are cast upon a memoir of that artist, said to have been 
written by Miss Jewsbury, especially with reference to the return of a 
drawing there mentioned, I beg leave to hand you copies of the 
correspondence upon the subject, which will enable you to form perhaps 
a different opinion of the conduct of the parties, and to give such ex- 
planation as in justice you may consider necessary. W. K. F. 


(The passage referred to by our correspondent we presume, is that 
where it is said, ‘ On an intimate friend of Liverseege’s writing to Miss 
Jewsbury, telling her of the inaccuracies and untruths mentioned in her 
memoir, the lady became offended, and has since thought proper to re- 
turn to the family the water-colour drawing” given her by Liverseege.— 
Upon reading the letter written by the ‘‘intimate friend of Liverseege’s,” 
we must say we could not be surprised at any one becoming offended, 
so perfectly unjustifiable was the tone ;—but that whether this was the 
case’ in the present instance could not be discovered from the answer, 
which was much more temperate, and even expostulatory in argument, 
than could be expected. It is there stated (and we believe from other 
circumstances it was long before the intention), that it was because 
Liverseege’s sister was not well provided for, and as the drawing might 
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be more valuable to her, under present circumstances, than to Miss Jews- 
bury. The drawing was therefore evidently returned from the kindest 
and best feelings, which we feel assured alone had actuated Miss 
Jewsbury in the part she had taken on the subject. 

While making this acknowledgment in justice to one lady, we cannot 
but take the opportunity of expressing our regret that the author of 
the article “on Copying” should have allowed his affection for his Art 
to supersede his regard for the courtesies of society, and make such 
remarks as he has done upon the ladies who are in the habit of study- 
ing at the British Gallery. Ill health prevented last month the due 
superintendence of this work by the Editor, who but for that circum- 
stance would have rejected every expression bordering upon personality. 
He feels a pleasure, however, in considering that it is the first time since 
the establishment of the publication that such an ill fortune has 
occurred. } 


Mk. Eprron,—As a subscriber to your popular periodical, I have 
hailed it from its commencement as one bringing with it much interest 
and attraction to every lover of the Fine Arts. The portraits and 
memoirs you have given of Jackson, Northeote, Lawrence, Harlow, 
Sandby, Fuseli, Liverseege, Paye, and Bonington, I consider invaluable, 
not only for their originality, but from their forming an interesting 
continuation of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England: but I 
perceive, from your communication in your last Number, that you now 
purpose giving portraits of the most eminent of the living school, and 
doubtless such an intention may still enhance the value of your work. 
But at the same time permit me to suggest, that alternately you might 
present, in continuation, a portrait and memoir of the most talented 
artists from the commencement of the Royal Academy, of vast numbers 
of whom little has been made known except in name and estimation of 
their works. You would thus be upholding mutually the fame of the 
living artists, and be strewing laurels over the graves of the illustrious 
dead. And surely, Mr. Editor, you have ample stores, when such a 
host of names present themselves, alike interesting in the various de- 
partments of the Arts, to the amateur, artist, and historian. 
I am, Sit, your obedient servant, 
March 13th, 1832. R. W. 


[Agreeing with our correspondent in the propriety of the course he 
suggests, as well as of the character we should wish to obtain for our 
labours, we cannot pass over the opportunity of expressing our assent 
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to the recommendation, as far as it may be in our power to adopt it. 
Entertaining an opinion, that no biography is so desirable as that where 
the writer was personally acquainted with the subject of his work, we 
have sought, and shall continue to seek, the personal friends of the 
“illustrious dead,” and obtain from them their own “ recollections,” 
feeling assured that such original communications will amply compen- 
sate in their peculiar raciness for any deficiency of style they may ex- 
hibit, in comparison with the works of any “ popular author.”’] 


Mr. Enrror,—The following fragment, exhibiting the state of the 
Arts, with reference to your article of ‘‘ Paul Sandby and his Times,” 
may serve either as an appendix or a further illustration of the subject, 
if you do not object to its rhyming character. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Proteus. 
There was a time when signs were hung 
Across the street, and as they swung, 
Tn creaking concert to and fro, 
(Threatening the heads of all below,) 
Now parch’d with heat, now drench’d with rain, 
Must often be renew’d again. 
The Art was then a thriving trade,— 
Pictures for wear and tear were made ; 
No tradesman then a shop could ope, 
But gave the painter’s pencil scope : 
Each vied with each, and up-turn’d eyes 
Grew more familiar with the skies. 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
’Twas then Harp Alley pour’d to view 
Its pictured monsters, fresh and new +. 
Here Catton every shape could put on 
Of bird or beast: here Keyse’s mutton } 
Show’d how the painter had a strife 
With Nature to out-do the life. 
+ * * * * 
* * * a ® 
Refinement comes, and with it brings 
The patronage of Lords and Kings. 


+ Harp Alley, in the neighbourhood of Fleet Market, was a depdt for 
sign-paintings; and filled from end to end with every variety of these 
articles.—See Library of the Fine Arts, vol. ii. p. 338. 

t Catton, a celebrated painter of animals.—Keyse, no less celebrated as 
a painter of still life, but more especially of butchers-meat: he had an ex- 
hibition of his works at a place calied Bermondsey Spa, in times past. 
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The Artist now must bend and court. 
And in the ranks of fashion sport; 
Must follow academic rules, 

And talk of masters and the schools ; 
At Exhibitions try to gain 

A place, or out of sight remain. 

* * e * * 

° * & * * 
From year to year his pencil ply, 
Nor heed how years and colours fly - 
Take every shape to win the town, 
Till all his labours are put down 
By age or sickness; or till death 
Has stopp’d his pencil and his breatt-. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. Part II. Tilt. 


Tue Second Part of this meritorious publication maintains its high cha- 
racter, and is equally good as the first. The present one contains, 
1. The Bachelor; painted by G. F. Lewis, engraved by J. H. Robinson : 
2. Calais Pier ; painted by D. Cox, engraved by W. J. Cooke: 3. Llyn 
Idwal; painted by G. F. Robson, engraved by W. R. Smith. 

1. Every bachelor will recognise the truth of this scene by Mr. Lewis. 
A college youth, clothed in his velvet shooting jacket, is sitting intently 
occupied in the preparation of his fowling-piece, surrounded by dogs, 
shooting-belts, gun-case, boots, shoes, and gaiters ; while his books are 
unceremoniously scattered on the floor,—Sophocles and CE£dipus being 
placed in contact with the Sporting Magazine. His breakfast table is 
covered with the luxurious paraphernalia of a bachelor’s fare,—at least 
one of his “ order.” On the mantel-piece are crowded a box of cigars, 
a German pipe, candlestick, and various chimney ornaments: and in 
the frame of the looking-glass, amidst cards and letters, appears the 
miniature of some fair lady. On the walls are hung portraits of two 
favourite dogs, and a sporting-piece.—We have thus noticed the various 
objects out of which the artist has composed his picture. Let us now, 
then, develope his admirable skill, from which proceeds the beauty and 
breadth of the painting. The principal light is composed of the white 
table-cloth, the light trowsers and stockings of the bachelor, carried into 
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the left corner by the light colour of the dog looking up, and the two 
books on the floor: to the right the light is extended by the lining of 
the boots behind the chair, the light gaiters placed on the shoes, and 
the address card of Manton’s inside the lid of the gun-case: to balance 
this, the dark velvet dress of the bachelor, his boots behind the chair, 
shoes, and lining of the gun-case, a dark-coloured dog under the table, 
and the college gown and cap on the sofa to the left, and frame of the 
looking-glass over the fire-place in the centre, give firmness and breadth 
to the whole *. The engraving is admirable, clear, rich, and sparkling, 
—producing a very brilliant effect. 

2. As an engraving, this is a very fine work; but as a work of art, 
the whole painting wants breadth and harmony ; the sky is too cut up, 
and the water is very liny and stringy. We never wish to see Mr. Cox 
on water: we wish he would always remain on land. In delineations 
of English domestic scenery he is poetical, broad, and massy, and 
displays fine taste and feeling. 

3. The character of Mr. Robson’s works partake of, and are in unison 
and keeping with, the depth and solemnity of his subjects. Unlike 
Turner, whose grand and imposing solemnity of effect proceeds from 
deep-toned and indefinite masses, Robson’s characteristics are, a broad 
and clear delineation of objects, but finely massed and coloured,—throw- 
ing into the whole a firm and steady tone of feéling. 





South-west View of St. Nicholas’ Church, Lower Tooting, Surrey. 
T. W. Atkinson, Architect. 


Wuen we are informed, by the inscription beneath this print, that the 
building was erected for the exceedingly moderate sum of 4619/., we 
are so far from being disposed to criticise it, as being in a somewhat 
plainer style than was altogether desirable, that we are rather struck 
with its handsome appearance and the general good taste it exhibits ; 
and really wonder, that with such inconsiderable funds at his command, 
the architect should have accomplished so much. Although, too, we 
have-hinted that a little more decoration might have improved the de: 
sign, we would not have it inferred that-there is an obvious deficiency 
of it, or any of that poverty and meanness, accompanied with an air of 
pretension, rendering them still more offensive, which may be observed 
in more than one of our late-built Gothic churches. After all, too, the 


* This is a very difficult style of composition ; and being aware of its 
practical principles, as not being very easy of accomplishment, we cannot but 
award to Mr. Lewis commendation for his success. ; 

Vox. III.—No. 15. 2X 
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degree of plainness we observe in this structure, amounts to no more than 
what may be termed simplicity. The forms of the windows:and other 
features are pleasing in themselves, in some respects elegant. The 
tower and doorways of the west front display much taste; and there is 
likewise a degree of unity pervading the whole composition that renders 
it more pleasing than many of its rivals.- We ought to add, that we 
have not seen the structure itself, and therefore form our opinion 
from the print alone,—where we can behold it only from a single point 
of view. For the same reason, we are unable to say whether Mr. At- 
kinson has been equally successful in the interior as in the exterior 
of the church. The print, which is about twenty inches by sixteen, ap- 
pears to be an accurate delineation ; and if, in addition to the other in- 
formation it contains, the principal dimensions of the building had been 
mentioned, it would have been an advantage. 





New Church of St. Dunstan in the West. 


Tuts is a much smaller and more slightly executed print than the pre- 
ceding ; but sufficient to convey an adequate idea of the effect of the 
intended tower of the new St. Dunstan’s, the only part of the building 
which will be visible from the street. It is considerably loftier than its 
old predecessor,—the uppermost story, above the clock, in which the 
large windows are introduced, and the octagonal lanthorn or super- 
structure springing from it, being elevated considerably above the adjoin- 
ing houses. This tower, therefore; will form a very conspicuous and 
noble object. With the exception of the entrance and the panelled 
frieze above it, the body of the tower, beneath the clock, is quite plain, 
having only a narrow loop-hole window on each side. This circum- 
stance, however, adds to the general effect, as it gives solidity and re- 
pose below, and also sets off to greater advantage the upper portion of 
the structure; which, owing both to the contrasts and variety of forms 
it presents, and its decoration, properly so termed, will be more striking 
than any other specimen of the kind in the metropolis. There is some- 
thing not a little novel and fanciful in the deep perforated parapet,—if 
it may be so termed,—terminating the octagon, and forming a series of 
small gables, surmounted by pinnacles, rather lower than those which 
crown the buttresses at the angle. We do not think that Mr. Shaw has 
been quite so successful in the mode in which he has united the tower 
itself to the octagon. According to this view, the former will terminate 
in four truncated gables, produced by the spleys at the angles, a few 
feet below the parapet. To us it appears that the effect would have 
been better had these four gable-forms been completed ;. for there is 
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something rather awkward and uncouth in this part of the design, as 
we here find it. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Havine dwelt upon the exhibition of paintings in this gallery at so 
great length in our last, we recur to the subject, partly to correct a few 
oversights in our critique, and partly to make a few observations which 
our limits then did not allow. 

We have always venerated the patriotic spirit of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who founded this truly national institution; and regret that 
the highly beneficial purposes which the establishment was intended to 
effect, have proved so comparatively abortive. This is not, as it 
appears from our observation, so much to be ascribed to any indifference 
on the part of the directors of the Institution to the interests of the 
British school of Arts, but, on the contrary, is rather owing to the in- 
difference of the artists themselves. If the freedom of these remarks 
should appear to savour of undue asperity or injustice, we would ask, 
could a scheme easily be devised more likely to be advantageous to the 
professors of these Arts, than that of the highest personages purchasing 
a spacious gallery out of funds raised at their solicitation, and opening 
the same at a vast expense, with an invitation to the whole body of 
artists to send their respective works thither for exhibition and sale, 
under the powerful influence of their auspices ? 

It surely rested, then, with the professors to support an institution 
thus formed, by the union of their best efforts, to supply pictures that 
should be creditable to the individual talent of each, and form a display 
that should collectively raise the character of the British school. 

Now whoever is intimately acquainted with the affairs of Art must 
know, that few individuals who send their works thither for exhibition, 
do justice to their respective talents; so far from it, indeed, that it 
would seem, judging from such specimens of their Art as they are in 
the habit of painting for the occasion, that reputation was the last or 
least object of their concern, and as to their productions tending to 
the commonweal of the school, it formed no part at all of their con- 
sideration. 

When we reflect upon the vast extent of talent that at the present 
moment is to be found amongst the professors of the British school, we 
cannot refrain the expression of our sorrow and disappointment at the 

2X2 
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general character of our national exhibitions, which is, to speak in un- 
qualified phrase, ‘directly opposed to good taste: for it should seem, 
judging from the coup d’il, that the general intention of the respective 
exhibitors, was to out-paint each other,—to obtain the applause of the 
vulgar, rather than to court the approbation of the connoisseur. It is 
to effect this, that the painter, in concocting a picture, which is intended 
expressly for public exhibition, appears to determine, from first to last, 
to perform his operation up to the high-forced scale of exhibition pitch; 
and to this fallacious object, sacrifices nature, propriety, and all the 
orthodox principles of his Art. If proof of this were wanting, let any 
one who happens to be present at the “touching-up days” of an exhibition, 
take notice how one artist. excites another to double diligence in 
heightening and glazing, adding a touch of blue here, and a touch of 
red there, and forcing into relief, by meretricious art, the glistening of 
the eye, the whiteness of the forehead, the prominence of the nose, and 
the ruby redness of the lips,—and he will be let into the secret of the 
art and mystery of toning a picture up to modern exhibition key. 

Now this we cannot help pronouncing something nearly allied to 
gratuitous folly ; for almost every individual artist condemns the prac- 
tice, and yet almost all support it ;—we say, gratuitous folly, for the 
far greater part of the artists know enough of Art, to produce a picture 
according to the legitimate principles upon which a picture should be 
painted. 

Why, it may not unreasonably be asked, should the national school be 
thus degraded in the eyes of foreigners, by such a display, chiefly com- 
posed of graphic doings, that ‘‘out-Herod Herod,” monstrosities in 
paint, that.outrage the more sober regime of the public stage? Why, 
persist in this, whilst we can inscribe upon the roll the names of living 
painters whose works would do honour to any age or any school? 
Surely, it were bad policy, to say the least of it, if it were admitted to 
arise from the desire to collect the shillings at the bar as the price for 
admittance to view such a display of national degradation. 

One circumstance connected with this, were it even so, is rather mat- 
ter for regret than subject for censure, as it affects the principal painters. 
It is well known (the more is the shame) that the only provision for 
the maintenance of the disciples of the British school—that of the Royal 
Academy—arises out of the funds created by the admission-money received 
at the doors in shillings from the sight-seeing public. The Government 
has done nothing for this national school: it has to thank the King alone, 
and that only for the royal sanction. 

It has too long’ been the custom with certain conductors of the pub- 
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lie journals to endeavour to bring the Royal Academy into disrepute, by 
charging its members with malversation in the discharge of its power 
and influence, and with other high crimes, and low crimes, and various 
misdemeanours; whilst, were they truly acquainted with the manage- 
ment and general conduct of that body, they would doubtless, in common 
candour, do them the justice to own that they had been mistaken. 

The whole proceeds of the last two years’ exhibitions have been ex- 
pended by the Council of the Royal Academy upon the schools, for the 
advantage of the students who derive their education in the art entirely 
at the expense of that fund, which might, under a less liberal manage- 
ment, as is the case with any corporate body in the kingdom, be ap- 
plied to purposes beneficial to themselves and those who might seek their 
patronage. We shall advert to this subject on a future occasion, and 
return to the subject of this exhibition. 

In page 250, the name of Mr. Lee, who sent the ‘ Landscape on the 
Dart’, is omitted ; from which, it seems as if that and No. 166.(a ‘ View 
on the Dart’ also,) had been painted by the artist mentioned imme- 
diately before. Mr. Witherington’s name a few lines below is mis- 
printed Hetherington ; and we find we have not done justice to Mr. A. 
Clint by any mention whatever. He has three :—No. 398. ‘View near 
Dartford ;’ No. 459. ‘ Bexley Heath ;’ and No. 531.‘ Landscape.’ Mr. 
Clint has.a clear understanding of the beauties and effects of nature ; 
his handling is light, and his touch full and juicy. It would, perhaps, 
give an additional value to his works, were he to mass his foliage more, 
to make them broad and round, and not angular and stragglng. We 
know he is capable of this, for No. 531 illustrates our remark, 

To revert to our former observations. Lest we should be mistaken in our 
estimate of what is due to certain exhibitions at the British Institution, 
we honestly declare that there are many works there, of which we wish 
we were rich enough to become possessors. Happily for artists, pub- 
lic judgment is sufficiently improved to descry merit; and taste will 
know how to “separate the sheep from the goats.” 





MISCELLANEA. 
ee 
The Diagraph.—An instrument, thus named, has been contrived by 
M. Gavard, of Paris, by means of which any geometrical drawing may 
be immediately put into perspective. It is said that the perspective re- 
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presentation is produced altogether mechanically, and that all that re- 
mains for the delineator to do is to touch up the outline, so as to give it 
sufficient spirit, and remove the tameness resulting from such a process. 
Upon what principle the machine is constructed we are not informed ; 
neither do we know whether the object can be represented as seen from 
any point of view determined at pleasure, or whether this mode of de- 
lineation be limited to certain conditions. Should the latter be the case, 
it can be of little practical value. Even should this disadvantage not hap- 
pen to be attached to it, the usefulness of such an instrument depends on 
the facility of its application. If it really expedites the manual operation, 
its utility can hardly be disputed; but this is so far from being the case 
with some methods that have been invented for drawing objects in per- 
spective, that they are by far more complex, tedious, and operose in 
practice, than the usual processes derived from the study of the science; 
so that they might not unjustly be termed inventions for preventing per- 
sons from understanding the principles of perspective. A writer of con- 
siderable note on perspective in this country, has devised a problem to 
be employed in cases of inaccessible vanishing points, which is no doubt 
very ingenious and satisfactory in itself, as it shows the possibility of 
accomplishing our purpose by it: the only objection is, that it is so ex- 
ceedingly difficult and tedious, that an entire drawing might be finished 
in the time required for this preparatory step to beginning it. In this 
case, too, all the ingenuity and difficulty are perfectly gratuitous, since 
exactly the same end may be attained merely by drawing a single pa- 
rallel line ! Both the principles of perspective and their practical appli- 
cation are, in fact, so exceedingly easy, when divested of the mystery 
and seeming difficulty in which they have been involved by those who 
have endeavoured rather to make a display of their own knowledge than 
to communicate it to others, that no one who takes up a pencil can 
stand excused for pleading ignorance of what a few hours’ study and re- 
flection must render palpable to him.—To return from these digressive 
remarks to M. Gavard’s Diagraph : It appears that this instrument, or 
machine, is rather limited in its use, and of service chiefly to architects 
who want to make perspective drawings from their own geometrical 
designs. A machine fora similar purpose, called a Coordonograph, was 
some years ago invented by Boucher, an officer of engineers. This latter, 
however, gave only the requisite points, which were afterwards united 
by lines so as to complete the outline of the object. 
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Charles Townley.—332. A Venus (in miniature). 
William Tyler, R.A.—383, A Small Model of a Monument. 


Benjamin Vandergucht.—334. A Head of the late Mr. Garrick, being the last 
Picture he sat for. 335. The Pot-boy (a small whole length). 336. A 
Gentleman. 

E, Vaughan.—337. A Miniature. 

Henry Walton.—338. A Scene in the Spanish Barber, Act 1. scene1. $39.A 
Group of Figures, with a Fruit-barrow. 

Henry Webber —340. Bacchus and Ariadne (a basso-relievo). 

Benjamin West, R.A.—341. Alfred the Great divides his Loaf with a Pilgrim. 
$42. St. Peter, accused by the Damsel, denies our Saviour. ‘$43. Prince 
William and Princess Sophia, children of Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Gloucester. $44. A Gentleman and Lady, painted in - 
commemoration of their marriage. 

—— Whetherill—s45. A Landscape, with the story of Arminia, from Tasso. 
346. Ditto, with Gipseys. 

Thomas Whetten.—347. A Design for a Palace. 

William Wickham.—348. South Front of a Design for a Villa. 

James Wicksted.—349.—A Frame with two Impressions, viz.; Olympia, from 
Cipriani; Device, with an Arms. 

Robert Wilkins —350. The Engagement between the English and French 
Fleets on the 27th of July, 1778. 

Ann Williams.—351. A Lady (in crayons). 

Richard Wilson —R.A. 352. Apollo and the Seasons, 353, A Landscape, 
with Gipseys. 354. A View in St. James’s Park. 355. A Review on 
Wimbledon Common. 

Joseph Wilton, R-A.—856. A Bust of the late Earl of Chatham. 

William Woodall—357. A Small Farm-yard, from Nature. 

Joseph Wright, of Derby.—358. The Girandola or grand Fire-work, at the 
Castle of St. Angelo in Rome (companion to the Vesuvius he painted last 
year). $59. Virgil’s Tomb, with the figure of Silius Italicus, who bought 
an estate enriched with this very tomb. He was frequent in his visitation 
to this monument of his master. 360. Neptune’s Grotto at Tivoli. 
$61. Two Boys (whole length). 

John Yenn (Associate).—362. Principal Front of a Mansion now building for 
a gentleman at Hadsor, Worcester. 363. Design for a Pavilion supposed 


to be situated on a Lake. 364. Elevation of an Assembly-room. 
Von. III.—No. 15. i 
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Anthony Zucchi (Associate).—365. Ulysses and Telemachus in the cottage of 
Laertes (Homer’s Odys, b. xxiv.). 366. The Remains of an Ancient 
Temple of Ceres, with Figures representing a Sacrifice to the Gods. 


Honorary. 


$67. Dogs, by Mr. William Leivers. 368. A Leveret, by Ditto. 369. Two 
Mice, by Ditto. 370. A View of Folkstone, taken from the Coast between 
Dover and that place, by G. Keate, Esq. 371. A Large Landscape (in oil), 
by the Reo. G. Gardnor. $72. A Small Ditto, by Ditto. 373, A View 
of Keswick in Cumberland, by Sir G. Beaumont, Bart. 374. An Old 
Man’s Head, by R. L. West. 375. Two Ladies, by the Hon. Miss Egerton. 
$76. A View near Kilburn, Middlesex, by J. Serres. 377. A View after 
Nature, by a Young Lady. 378. A Gentleman’s Horse, by a Young Gen- 
tleman. 379. A View after Nature, by Ditto. 380. A General View of 
the Port and City of Bourdeaux, taken from the side of Beamont Hill, by 
Mr. Alexander Black. 381. A Portrait. 382. Filing off (a drawing), by 
Captain Morse. 383, A Trip to Coxheath (ditto), by Ditto. 384. A Flower 
Piece, by a Young Lady. 385. Lancaster Quay, by Thomas Gayfere, junior. 
$86. A Recruit, by a Gentleman. 387. A Soldier on the March, by Ditto. 
$88. A Soldier in Doubt, by Ditto. 389. A Visit to the Camp, by Ditto. 
390. A Camp Toilet, by Ditto. 391. A Group of French Girls, by Ditto. 
392. The Departure of Le Fleur from Montreal, by Ditte, 393, A Riding 
Horse, by Ditto. 394. A View of Netherbury in Dorsetshire, by a Lady. 
395. A View of the Camp at Warley Common, taken from the Quarter 
Guard of the 25th Regiment, by J. Judd, Esq., of Chelmsford. 

Omitted. 

William Lane.—396. A Frame with two Impressions, from engravings in 
stone, viz.: A Muse; An Angel strewing Flowers over an Urn. 

Thomas Mitchell —s97. A Lady (in miniature). 

Sir George Chalmers, Bart.—398 to 401. Portraits. 

William Singleton.—402. A Portrait. 

Thomas Day.—103. A Portrait (in miniature). 

Alexander Taylor —404. A Gentleman (in miniature). 

Charles Tomkins.—A Circular View taken from the Obelisk at Mount Edge- 
cumbe, the Seat of Lord Edgecumbe, commanding the under-mentioned 
views, viz. : 405 .A View lookingup the Milbrooke River, taken from the 
West side. 406. Ditto of Hamoaze, and St. John’s River, taken from ditto. 
407. Ditto of Plymouth Yard, Dock, and Town, taken from the North side. 
408. Ditto of Stonehouse Land and Plymouth Town and Citadel, taken 
from the East side. 409. Ditto of Drake’s Island and the Sound, taken 
from the South side. 410. Ditto of Mount Edgecumbe House and Plan- 
tation, taken from ditto.—The Shipping, by Mr. John Clevely, 


—— Miles.—411. A Portrait (in miniature). 
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TWELFTH EXHIBITION, 1780. 





Prima appetenti honestum est in secundis vel tertiis consistere.—Cicero. 





T. Gainsborough, R.A.—1. A Landscape. 

T. F. Rigaud (Associate).—2. A Portrait. 

J. Cole-—3. Fruit and Flowers, with a Portrait of the Leghorn Rant. 

T. Gaugain.—4. Maria, from Sterne. 

H. Robinson.—5. A Portrait. 

T. Mitchell (tlon.).—6. The Burning of the French Fleet at La Hogue, 1692. 

B. West, R.A.—T. Portraits of Their Royal Highnesses Prince William 
Henry and Prince Edward. 

W. Tomkins (Associate)._-8. A View of Maristow, on the river Tavy, Devon. 

R. Paton.—9. A View of the Quebeck after the Engagement, and Captain 
Farmer taking leave of his people. 10. The Quebeck Blowing-up, after 
burning four hours. 

R. Livesay.—11. A Portrait. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—12. Portrait of a Lady. 

C. Catton, jun.—13. A Newfoundland Dog. 

T. Gainsboroug, R.A.—14. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

P. J. De Loutherbourg.—15. The Troops at Warley Camp, reviewed by His 
Majesty, 1778. 

F. Holman.—i6. The Engagement between Sir G. B. Rodney and the 
Spanish Squadron. 

B. West, R.A.—17. Portraits of Their Royal Highnesses Prince Adolphus, 
Princess Mary, and Princess Sophia. 

Sir J, Reynolds, P.R.A.—18. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

P. Reinagle.—19. A Portrait. 

D. Serres, R.A.—20. The Engagement between the Fox, Hon. Captain: 
Windsor, and the Juno, a large French Frigate. 

F. Towne.—21. A View in Devonshire. 

Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—22. Religion (Vide the Temple of Virtue, by Dr. 
Fordyce). 

J. Downman.—23. Portraits of two Boys. 

F. Towne.—24. A View in Devonshire. 

P. F. Bourgeois.—25. Landscape and Cattle (Evening 

R. Cosway, R.A.—26. Love and Innocence. 

P. J. de Loutherbourg.—27. Landscape and Cattle. 

W. Beechey —28. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

J. Crook.—29. St. Peter in Prison. 


T. Daniel.—30. Sir Arthegal, &c., from Spenser. 
2Y32 
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N. Hone, R.A.—31. A Portrait. 

Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A.—32. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A-—SS. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

E. Oram.—34. A Landscape. 

P. Sandby, R.A.—35. A View in Wales. 

M. Chamberlin, R.A.—36. A Portrait. 

J. Hewson.—37. A Portrait. 

B. Vandergucht.—88. Portrait of an Artist. 

Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—89. Modesty embracing virtuous Love. 
Mary Moser, R.A.—39 +. Flowers. 

J. Roberts —40. Portrait of Mrs. Yates, in the character of Melpomene.. 
—— Waldegrave.—40+. A Landscape. 

G. K. Ralph—4i. Perseus and Andromeda. 


4 Young, Lady (Honorary).—42. The Black-ear’d Antelope, from the Cape 
of Good Hope. 


J. Feary.—43. A View near Carlisle (Evening). 
J. F. Rigaud (Associate).—44. A Portrait. 
D. Serres, R.A.—45. A View of the English Squadron, commanded by Ad- 


miral Barrington, and Transports, in the Cul de Sac, with the French 
Fleet, under Count D’ Estaing, December 16, 1778. 


B. Vandergucht.—46. A Portrait. 

W. Whitby.—47. A Portrait. 

W. Beechey.—48. A Lady playing on a Harp. 

H, Hone (Associate)—49. A Portrait (in chalks). 

T. Trotter —50. The Morning Star. 

S. H. Grimm.—51. Llantony Abbey, Monmouthshire. 


By a Gentleman (Honorary).—52. The Nghoo found in Africa, near the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


S. H. Grimm.—53. Pont y Pridd, in Glamorganshire. 

G. Keate, Esq. (Honorary).—54. A View on the River Itchin. 

T. Parkinson.—55. A Portrait. 

W. Hunneman.—56. A Portrait. 

W. Hamilton.—57. A Portrait. 

B. West, R.A—58. The Battle of the Boyne. 59. Agisthus raising the 
Veil, discovers the Body of Clytemnestra ( Franklin’s Sophocles). 

J. Farrington.—60. A Study on the Banks of the Lowther. 

T. De Bruijn.—61. Landscape and Figures. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—62. A Landscape. 

J. Farrington —63. A Study at Ambleside. 
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T. Parkinson.—64. A Portrait. 

J. Farrington —65. A Study at Ambleside. 

W. Groombridge.—66. Landscape, with Figures and Cattle. 

W. Peters, R.A.—67. Portraits of a Nobleman and his Family. 


J. Zoffanij, R.A.—68. A Room in the Gallery of Florence, called the Tri- 


buna, in which the principal part is calculated to show the different styles 
of the several Masters. 


J. Foldsone—69. A Portrait. 

S. Elmer (Associate).—70. Fruit. 

J. Foldsone-—71. A Portrait. 

W. Hamilton.—72. A Portrait. ; . 

B. West, R.A.—73. The Destruction of the French Fleet at La Hogue, 1692. 
T. Gainsborough, R.A—74. A Landscape. 

J. Sartorius —75. Portrait of a Horse. 

R. Corbould.—76. Portrait of a Sailor. 


—— Fuseli:—77. Ezelin Bracciaferro musing over Meduna, destroyed by 
him for disloyalty during his absence to the Holy Land. 


E. Martin (Assoc.).—78. A View from the Duke of Montagu’s at Richmond. 
T. Hardy —79. A Strawberry Girl. 

E. Martin (Assoc.).—80. A View from the Duke of Montagu’s at Richmond. 
W. Caddick, jun—81. Portrait in the character of Circe. 

R. E. Pine —82. Portrait of Mr. Garrick. 

J. Feary—83. A View near Carlisle (Morning). 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—84. Portrait of a Lady. 


D. Serres, R.A.—85. The Attack by Count D’Estaing on the English Squa- 
dron, commanded by Admiral Barrington at St. Lucia, Dec. 15, 1778. 


A Lady (Honorary).—86. A Landscape. 

J. Sowerby —87. Portraits. 

G. Keate, Esg. (Honorary). 88. A View of Southampton. 
P. Sandby, R.A.—89. A Land Storm. 

Hon, Miss Vernon (Honorary).—90. Portrait of a Nun. 
N. Biondi—91. A Holy Family. 

Margaret King —92. A Portrait. 


R. Cosway, R.A.—93. Portrait of a Lady in the character of the Comic Muse 
(a tinted drawing). 


J. F, Bosset.—94. A Portrait (in water-colours), (a miniature.) 

R. M. Paye—95. Portrait of a Child. 

E. Edwards ( Associate).—96. Head of a Beggar. 

J. 8. Copley (R.A. Elect).—97. Portrait of a Lady. 

R. Paton.—98. The Minerva, Captain A. Hood, attacking the Warwick. 
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R. Hurleston.—99. Portrait. 

G. K. Ralph.—100. Portrait. 

C. Hone.—101. A Hermit. 

Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A.—102. Portrait of a Lady. 

R. Paton.—103. London Bridge, by Moonlight. 

W. Lawranson.—104. Portrait in the character of a thesia 

R. Paton,—105. The Separation of the Minerva and Warwick, after En- 
gaging Two Hours. 

N. Hone, R.A——106. Portrait. 

E. Edwards (Associate)—107, View of Brancepeth Castle, Durham. 

M. Chamberlin, R.A.—108. Portrait. 

R. E. Pine—109. Portrait in the character of Jacques (Shakespear's As 
You Like It). 

G. Stubbs —110. Portraits of Horses. 

M. A. Rooker (Associate).—111. Hadley Park, with an Urn dedicated to 
Shenstone. 

J. Hoppner—112. A Primrose Girl. 

W. Tomkins (Associate).—113. Landscape. 

R. Corbould—114. Landscape. 

G. Barret, R.A.—115. A Moonlight. 

B. West, R.A.—116. Portraits of His Majesty, Two General Officers on 
Horseback, and the Royal Navy in the background. 

G. Garbrand.—117. Portrait. 

T. Proctor.—118. Portrait. 

J. Farrington —119. View of Skiddow and the Derwentwater. 

M. Chamberlin, R.A.—120. Portrait. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—121. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

O. Humphry (Associate). 122. Portrait. 


B. West, R.A—123. The Raising of Lazarus, an Altar-piece for the Ca- 
thedral of Winchester. 


Lady Littleton (Honorary).—124. Portrait (in crayons). 
J. Richards, R.A.—125. Summer. 

Margaret King.—126. Portrait. 

J. Richards, R.A.—127. Winter. 

J. Russell (Associate).—128. A Harvest Girl. 

T. Stowers—129. View in Buckinghamshire, — 


B. West, R.A.—130. Portrait of Her Majesty, and the Royal Family in the 
background. 


Miss Ford (Honorary).—13$1. Landscape. 
J. Farrington.—132. Rocks at Lodore. 
T. Stothard.—133. The Shepherd, from Sterne. 
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B. Killingbeck.—134. Portrait of Canibal, a Race-horse. 

T’. Stothard.—135. The Retreat of the Greeks with the body of Patroclus. 
R. Livesay.—136. Portrait. 

G. Stubbs. —137. Portraits of Two Heifers. 

Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A.—138. The Character of Spenser’s Una. 

N. Hone, R.A.—139. Portrait. 

C. Garbrand.—140. Portrait. 

R. Hurleston.—141. Portrait. 

E. Edwards (Associate).—142. View of Brancepeth Castle, Durham. 
W. Lawranson.—143. Portrait. 

T. F. Rigaud.—144. Portrait. 

G. K. Ralph.—145. Portrait. 

O. Humphry (Associate).—146. Portrait. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A—147. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

S. Elmer (Associate).— 148. Woodcocks. 

H. Dean.—149. The Banks of the Tiber. 


R. Paton.—150. The Minerva re-attacking the Warwick. 151. The State 
of the Minerva and Warwick next morning. 


R. Wilson, R.A.—152. View of Tabley, Cheshire, the Seat of Sir J. Leicester. 
J. Downman.—153. Four Portraits. 

J. Serves.—154, A Gentleman on Horseback. 

R. Davy.—155. Portrait. 

B. Vandergucht.—156. Portrait. 

Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A.—157. Justice. 

J. Wright.—158. Eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 

S. Elmer (Associate).—159. Hare and Partridges. 

J. Downman.—160. Portrait. 

T. Burgess.—161. Narcissus. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—162. Portrait of a Lady. 

J. Zoffani, R.A—163. Portrait. 

P. J. de Loutherbourg.—164. Landscape, with a Cascade. 
W. Tomkins (Associate).—165. Ivybridge, Devonshire. 
W. Brooks.—166. View in Sussex. 


Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A.— 167. His Royal Highness Prince William Frederick, 
son to the Duke of Gloucester. 


J. Cranke.—168. Portrait. 
J. Cappe.—169. Portrait. 
J. F. Rigaud ( Associate).—170. Portrait. 
G. Head.—171. Portrait. 
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J. S. Copley (R.A. Elect).—172. Portrait of a Highland Officer. 
M. Chamberlin, R.A.—173. Portrait. 

J. Taylor —174. Industry. 

S. H. Grimm. 175, View on the Tyne. 

G. Stubbs.—176. Portraits of Hunters. 

E. Penny, R.A.—177. A Boy taken out of the Water drowned. 
Rev. J. Gardner (Honorary).—178. Landscape. 
H. Fuseli—179. Satan starting from the touch of Ithuriel’s Lance. 


D. Serres, R.A.—180. Part of the Engagement between Sir George Rodney 
and the Spanish Squadron. 


S. Elmer (Associate),—181. Perch. 

J. Foldsone.—182. Portrait. 

G. Stubbs.—183. Portrait of a Dog. 

S. Elmer (Associate).—184. Brace of Partridges. 

J. Foldsone.—185. Portrait. 

R. Hurleston—186. Maria, from Sterne. 

C. Fontanella.—187. Portrait. * 

C. Grignion.—188. Portrait of Captain Pearson, of the Serapis. 
T. Gainsborough, R.A.—189. Portrait of a Gentleman. 


E. Penny, R.A.—190. The Boy, by proper means, recovered (Vide Dr.Frank- 
lin’s Sermon to the Humane Society). Humani nihil a me alienum.— Ter; 


G. Stubbs —191. Portraits of Figures, and Animals. 

P. Sandby, R.A.—192. Caernarvon Castle. 

J. Spilsbury.— 198. Portraits. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—194. Portrait. 

J. S. Copley (R.A. Elect). —195, Portrait. 

Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—196. Portraits. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—197. Landscape. 

S. H. Grimm.—198. Landscape with Military Antiquities. 

R. Samuel.—199. “She sat like Patience on a Monument smiling at Grief.” 
S. H. Grimm.—200. Landscape, with Ecclesiastical Antiquities. 
Sir G. Chalmers.—201. Portrait of an Officer. 

J. Wright—202. Mrs, Wright, modelling a Head in wax. 


J. Wright, of Derby.—203. A Cavern, with the figure of Julia banished 
thither by Grandfather Augustus, 


J. Zoffani, R.A.—204. A Girl with Water-cresses. 
J. Hoppner.— 205. Portrait. 

T. Burgess—206. Bacchus and Bacchanalians. 
J. Richards, R.A.—207. A Prison. 
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8. Elmer (Associdte)—~208.°A Pheasant and Woodcocks. 
Sir G. Chalmers.—209. Portrait. 

J. Crook.—210. Portrait of an Artist. 

J. S. Copley (R.A. Elect).—211. Portrait. 

P. J. de Loutherbourg.—212. Landscape, a Sun-set. 

W. Du Hamel.—213. Landscape, with Cattle. 

T. Hardy.—214. Portrait. 

W. Du Hamel.—215. Landscape, with Cattle. 

E. Oram.—216. Landscape. 

S. H. Grimm.—217. Temple Farm at Selborne, Hants. 

J. Foldsone.—218, Portrait. 

By a Lady (Honorary).—219. A Goat. 220. Landscape. 
T. Daniel.—221. Prince Arthur defeats the Souldan, from Spenser. 
T. Gainsborough, R.A.—222. Portrait of a Gentleman. 
W. Beechey.—223. A Family. 


W. Tomkins (Associate).—224, Battersea-lane, Winter. 225. Batttersea- 
lane, Summer. 
Miniatures. 


S. Cotes.—226. Frame with Miniatures. 

S. Shelley —227. Portraits. 

C. Rumpf.—228. Portrait. 

S. Harding —229. Portrait. 

M. C. Monk.—230. Portrait. 

E. Whitton.—2$1. The Merciful Samaritan, cast from a Gem. 
C. Sherreff—232. Portrait. 

R. Crosse.—233, Portrait. 

C. Sherreff—234. A Fancy Head. 235. Portrait of a Boy. 
J. Saunders. —236. A Fancy Head. 

H. Hone (Associate).—237. Portrait (water-colours). 


W. Brown.—238. Frame with Sulphur Impressions:—Lord George Ger- 
maine, Admiral Keppel, Major Small, Mr. Garrick. 


H. Hone (Associate).—239. Portrait (water-colours). 


A. Taylor —240. Mr. Brereton in the Character of the Prince of Wales in 
Henry IV. (in miniature). 


R. Jones (Honorary).—241. An old Man's Head. 

W. Lane.—242, A Frame with Impressions and a Seal. 
A. Mackenzie.——243. Impressions in Paste. 

R. Corbould.—244. Portrait. 

J. Bogle.—245. Portrait. 


E. Burch, R.A.—246. Head of Bacchus on a Sardonyx, with a guectun cast in 
Vor. III. No. 15. 22 
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Sulphur. Hercules supporting Menalippe, whom he had overcome in 
single combat (a model in wax). 


R. Crosse.—247. Portrait. 

J. Nixon.—248. Portrait. 

J. Taylor.—249. Portrait (enamel). 

H. Hone (Associate).—250. Portrait (water-colours), 
S. Shelley —251. Portrait. 

T. Witchell—252. Portrait. 

J. Taylor.—253. Portrait. 

R. Mabbet—254, Portrait. 

Mary Benwell.—255. Portrait. 

R. Collins.—-256. Portrait. 

C. Seiptius.—257. The Sacrifice of Polyxena (enamel). 
C. Townley.—258. Portrait, ; 

G. Seiptius.—259. Portrait (enamel). 

J, H. Hurtur.—260. A Frame with enamelled Pictures, 
C. Sherreff-—261. Portrait. 

J. Nixon (Associate).—262. Portrait. 

E. Vaughan.—2638. Portrait. 

H. Hone (Associate).—264. Portrait (water-colours). 
W. Craft.—265. Altar of Friendship (enamel). 

Miss Peters (Honorary).—266. Portrait. 

S. Smart.—267. Portrait. 

T. Goddard.—268. Portrait. 

A. Mackenzie—269. Impressiuns in Paste. 

J. Shelley —270. Maria, from Sterne. 

J. Howes.—271. Death of Lucretia (enamel). 

R. Crosse.—272. Portrait. 

J. Nixon (Associate).—273. Portrait. 

C. Brown.—274. A Couple of Greyhounds. 

J. Alefounder,—275. Portrait. 

B, Bowring.—276.- Portrait. . 
J. Sheldrake.—277. Maria, from Sterne. 

T. Hull—278. Portrait. 

J. Scouler—279. Portrait. 

Diana Deitz.—280. Portrait. 

R. Corbould.—281. Thalia (enamel). 

A, Toussaint.—282. Frame with Miniatures. 

R, Davy.—283. Portrait. 
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J. H. B. (Honorary).—284. Portrait. 
B. Bowring.—-285. Portrait. 

S. Shelley.—286. Portrait. 

R, M. Pave.—287. Portrait. 

Eliza H. Phelps.—288. Portrait. 

W. Artaud.—289. St. John (enamel). 


W. Brown.—290. Frame with Gems and Impressions. A Bacchante sup 
ported by a Satyr. 


J. F. Bosset.—291. Frame with Miniatures. 


W. Craft.—292. Time recording the Actions of Lord Chatham (in enamel). 
293. Figures and Landscape (enamel). 


T. Engleheart—294. Portrait (model inwax). 295. Ditto. 
C. Peart.—296. Portrait (model in wax). 297. Ditto. 
A. Mackenzie.—298. Portrait (model in wax). 299. Ditto. 


ANTE-RooM. 
Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—300. A Sibyl. 
J. Graham,—301. Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 
W. Peters, R.A.—302. View of Liverpool. 
W. R. Bigg.—303. Schoolboys giving Charity to a Blind Man. 
T. Thornton.—304. A View. 
P. Brown.—305. A Paroquet. 
W. Craft—306. Astronomy for the Face of a Clock (enamel). 
A Lady ({lonorary).—307. Flowers. 
T. F. Rigaud (Associate).—308. Portrait. 
Miss Leake (Honorary).—309. Flowers. 


J. Serres—310. The Abbey of Town Malling, Kent (water-colours). 311. 
Paper Mill at Bonend, Bucks (water-colours). 


T, Daniel—s12. The Red Cross Knight and Una, from Spenser. 313. Por- 
trait. 

R. Paton.—314. The Action between the Serapis, Captain Pearson, the 
Countess of Scarborough, and Paul Jones’s Squadron. 

W. Blake-—315. Death of Earl Goodwin. 

W. Martin.—316. Thetis comforting Achilles after the Death of Patrocles. 

J. Russell (Associate).—317. A Candle-light. 318. Portrait. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—319. Landscape. 

T. Bartolozzi, R.A.—320. Origin of painting a Fan. 

Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—321. Design for a Fan. 


B. West, R.A. and — Poggi—322. The Mother of the Gracchi displays her 
Children as her only Jewels ; a design for a Fan. 


Mary Benwell.---523. Portrait in the Character of St. Cecilia (crayons). 
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J. Russell ( Associate).—324. A Candle-light. 

J. Saunders. —325. Portrait of W. Crotch, of Norwich. 

G. Stubbs.—326. Portrait of a Horse. 

S. Watts (Honorary).—327. A View on Richmond Hill. 
Calza,—328. Portraits (crayons). 

J. Farrington.—329. The Waterfall at Rydal. 

J. Russell (Associate).—330. A Boy with an Owl. 

J. Braham.—331. Flowers (water-colours). 

Calza.—332. Portraits (crayons): 

J. Russell ( Associate).—333. Portrait. 

F. Freeman.—334. A Nobleman’s Family. 

W. Whitby.—335. Portrait. 

E. Hodgson.—336. The Tulip-tree at Waltham Abbey (water-colours). 
J. R. Smith.—337. Portrait (crayons). 

E. Hodgson.—338. A Lily (water-colours). 

W. Hamilton.— 339. Mrs. Siddons in-the Character of the Grecian Daughter. 
J. Roberts —340. Portraits. 

W. Burgess. —341. Ballad-singing Sailor (crayons). 

J. Braham.—342. Flowers (water-colours). 

J. K. Sherwin.—348. Mrs. Heartley in the Winter's Tale. 
T. Luny.—344. A Privateer Cutter. 

T. Thornton.——345. A View. 

J. Spilsbury.—3846. A Landscape. 

J. Russell (Associate ).—347. Portraits. 

Mary Benwell.—348. Portrait. 

Margaret King.—349. Portrait. 

W. Burgess.—850. Portrait of a Land Spaniel (chalks). 


H. Fuseli.—351. Jason appearing before Pelias, to whom the sight of a Man 
with a single Sandal had been predicted fatal. 


Lieutenant Fisher (Honorary).—352. View in the Island of Dominica. 
Captain Morse (Honorary).—353. Scene in the Recruiting Officer. 
G. Fisher (Honorary)—354. View in the Isle of Wight, 

O. Humphry (Associate).—355. Portrait in the Character of Iris. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—356. Portrait. 

R. Samuel.—357. Portrait (crayons). 

A Young Lady (Honorary).—358. A View after Nature. 


D. Serres, R.A.—359, The Engagement between the Serapis, Captain Pear- 
son, and the Countess of Scarborough, with Paul Jones and his Squadron. 


P. J. de Loutherbourg.—360. Landscape, a Summer’s Evening. 
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E. Oram.—361. Landscape, 

J. Roberts.—362. Mrs. Abington in the character of Mrs. Ford. 
J. Plott —363. Old Crouch, the Margate Fisherman. 

J. Roberts—364. A Girl (a drawing). 

T. Gayfere, Jun. (Honorary ).—365. A View. of Boston Church, Lincolnshire. 
W. Beechey.—366. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—367. A Vestal. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A—368. Landscape. 

J. R. Smith —369. Portrait (crayons). 

T. Day.—370. View. 

J. Barbutt.—$71. The Jacobean Lily. 

W. Woodall.—372. A Cottage. 

T. Rowlandson.—373. Landscape and Figures. 


EXHIBITION-ROOM OF SCULPTURE AND DRAWINGS, 


T. Freeman.—3$74. Elevation of a Villa. 
J. Groves, Jun.—375. View of Westminster Abbey, &c. 


M. A. Rooker ( Associate).—376. Design for a New Edition of Fielding’s 
Works. 


J. Bonneau.—377. View of a Gentleman’s Villa (a drawing). 
J: Donowell——378. Villa at Boxmore. 


J. Yenn (Associate).—379. Entrance to the Grove from the Common. 
$80. Elevation of the Lodges fronting the Grove. 


F. M, Piper —381. Design for the Front of a Palace. 

J. Dotchen.—382. Design for a Villa. 

J. Jagger. —383. Design for a Temple. 

T. Leverton.—384. Front of a Gentleman’s Seat building in Kent. 
W. Wickham.—385. Design for a Casine. 

W. Moss.—386. Design for a Villa. 387. Design for a Mansion. 
J. Yenn.—~388. Design for a Villa. 


J. Wyatt (Associate).—389. Section of the Observatory, Oxford. 390. South 
Front of the Observatory, Oxford. 


J. Spyers—391. Design for a Grotto. 

R. Morris.—892. View of Barnstaple, Devon. 

E. Waters.—393. Old Palace Yard, from Abingdon Street. 
S. Saxon.—s94. Design for a Villa. 

P. Sandby, R.A.—395. View in Wales. 

R. Marris.—396. View of Ilfracombe, Devon. 

T. Malton.—397. View at Bath. 398. Ditto. 399. Ditto. 
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R. Clevely (Honorary).—400. A View of Saint Lucia. 401. A Ship heav- 
ing down. MH 

J. Clevely—402. View of Cork Harbour. 

R. Clevely (Honorary). —403. A Ship heaving down. 

B. Christian (Honorary).—404. A View of Burghley Hall. 405. Ditto. 


J. Wyatt (Associate ).—406. Gateway leading into the New Quadrangle at 
Christchurch, Oxford. 


F. Wheatley.—407. View of Conway Castle (a drawing). 408. Ditto. 
R. Marris.—409. View of Courts, Seat of Hamling, Esq. 

A Lady (Honorary).—410. Landscape. 

R. Marris—411. View of Courts, Seat of ——~ Hamling, Esq. 

I. Burgess —412. A Landscape (chalks). 

T. Malton.—413. View at Bath. 

T. Burgess—414. A Landscape (chalks). 

T. Park.—415. Design for a Nobleman’s Seat. 

W. Newman.—416. Design for a Casine. 

E. Brice.—417. Innovence (a bas relief). 

E. F. Burney.—418. Sketch from Evelina. 419. Ditto. 420. Ditto. 
S. Aiken, Jun.—421. Design for a Monument. 

G. Browne.—422. View of Chinkford Church, Essex (water-colours). 
C. Ansell.-—423, View of the Convent of the Paraclete, founded by Abelard. 
T. Banks.—424. Busts of Mr. West. 


J. Bacon, R.A.—425, A Monument to be erected in Bristol Cathedral to the 
Memory of Mrs. Draper, mentioned by Sterne under the name of Eliza. 


W. Thomas.—426. Elevation of a Mansion. Plan of Ditto. 

W. Pilkington,—427. Elevation of a Mansion, 

E. Belk.—428. Design for a Ceiling. 

J. Hickey.—429. Model of a Monumental Figure. 

C. Ansell_—430. Portrait of an Artist. 

S. Middimarr.—431. Landscape (a drawing). 

J. Pye-—432. Landscape (in water-colours), 

G. Byefield—433. Design for aTemple to Contemplation. 

J. Plaw.—434. Design for a Bridge across the Thames at Fulham. 
V. Fararesi.—435. Front of the Workhouse for Condemned Women. 
J. Spiller —436. Plan and Elevation of a Nobleman’s Villa. 


R. Morris (Honorary).—437. Elevation of a Session House. 438. Section 
_of Ditto. 439. Plan of Ditto. 


J. Gandon.—440. Design for a Screen, 
T. Malton —441. View at Bath. 442. Ditto. 
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R. Taylor (Honorary) —~-443. A View of Patcham. 


T. Bonner.—444. Landscape. Falstaff and his Companions at Gadshill (a 
drawing). 445. Ditto, Falstaff and his Troops (ditto). 


R. Browne.—446. Design for a Nobleman’s Town House. 

W. Beilby (Honorary). 447. View of Finkle Abbey, Durham. 

C. R. Riley —448. A Drawing (with pen and ink). 

T. Malton.—449. View at Bath. 450. Ditto. 

S. Middimarr.—451. Landscape (a drawing). 

T. Medland.—452. Landscape. 

J. Flarman.—453. Sketch for a Monument to Chatterton. 

T. Hardwicke, Jun.—454. Elevation of a Public Library, 455. Plan of Ditto. 
T. Harrison.—456. Two Elevations of a Bridge across the Thames. 

J. Haywood.—457. Elevation for a Market-house at Bridgewater. 

W, Lane.—458. Frame with Drawings (from the antique). 459. Ditto eg 
T. Park.—460. Plan of a Parliament House, &c. 

A. Hurst.—461. Design for a Bath. 

P. Sandby, R.A.—462. Sepulchre of King Theodorick, near Ravenna. 

G. Morland, Jun—463. Landscape (a drawing). 

W. Tyler, R.A. —463 +. Elevation of a Public Office. 

W. Wilkins.—464. Two Designs for Panels. 

A Lady (Honorary).—465. Insects. 

J. Barbut.—466, Chinese Insects. 

A Lady (Honorary).—467. A Landscape. 

C. Peart—468. Portrait of a General (a model). 

W. Tyler, R.A.—469. Faith and Hope, a design for a Monument. 
W. Leverton.—470. Design for a Villa. 

T. Park.—471. Design for a Parliament House and Court of Justice. 
J. Yenn (Associate).—472. Front of a Nobleman’s House at Ealing Grove. 
T. Whetten.—473, Elevation and Section through the Court of a Palace. 

T. Banks.—474, Design for a Monument to Captain Cook. 

H. W. Bunbury, Esq. (Honorary).—475. Hyde Park. 

T. Banks.—476. Caractacus before Claudius (marble). 

V. Green (Associate).—477. Portrait of a Lady (mezzotinto). 

M. Lowe.—478. Meleager, from Homer’s Iliad (a drawing). 

H. W. Bunbury, Esq, (Honorary ).—479. Blouzelind. 480. Susan. 


J. Gandon.—481. The Ruins of the Chapel of Greenwich ams a0 after the 
Fire, 





J. Downman.—482. Sketches from Life. 
C. Middleton —483. Elevation of a Temple. 
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V. Green (Associate).—484. Peter denying Christ (mezzdtinto), 
A. Calendar —485. View of Stirling Castle (4 drawing). - 

T. Sanders.—486. The Choir of the Cathedral of Norwich. 

J. Downman.—487. Sketches from Life, 

C. Middleton.—488. Section of a Temple. 

J. B. Locatelli —489. Mars. 





THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION, 1781. 





Ipse homo ortus est ad mundum contemplandum et imitandum: nullo modo per- 
fectus, sed quedam particula perfecti.—Crc. lib. ii. De Natura Deorum. 





J. Farrington.—1. The Grange in Borrowdale, near Keswick. 
W. Burgess—2. Gipsey Boy and Girl. 

E. Edwards ( Associate).—3. Portrait of an Artist. 

W. Whitby.—4. Portrait. 

J. Saunders, Jun—5, Portrait. 

C. Catton, Jun—6. Newfoundland Dogs. 

Rev. J. Gardnor (Honorary).—?. A Landscape. 

C. Gill—8. Portrait of a Spanish Dog and Terrier. 

J. F. Rigaud.—9. Portrait. 

Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A.—10. Thais. 

Maria Cosway.—11. Rinaldo. 

W. Score-—12. A Deception. 

T. Gooch.—13. Portrait of a Gig Mare. 

S. H. Grimm.—14. The Gateway of Roch Abbey, Yorkshire. 
P. Sandby, R.A.—15. View of Conway Castle. 

Sir J. Reynolds, P,R.A—16. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

G. Stubbs (R.A. Elect)——17. Two Horses (in enamel). 

W. R. Bigg.—18. A Lady and Children relieving a distressed Cottager. 


S. H. Grimm.—-19. A Natural Grotto in Moor Park near Farnham, Surrey, 
called Mother Ludlem’s Hole. 


P. Sandby, R.A.—20. View of Benton Castle. 

Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A—21. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

R. Cosway, R.A—22. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cumberland. 
J. Wright—23. A Philosopher by Lamp-light. 

J. F. Rigaud (Associate).—24. Portrait. 

B. Killingbeck.—-25. Portrait of a Hound. 


E. Oram.—26. View of Wooburn, Befordshire, the Seat of is Grace the 
Duke of Bedford. 
[To be continued.] 
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H. Fuseli—27. Dido. Illa graves oculos, &c. (Virg. Ain. 4.) 

P. F. Bourgeois —28. A Landscape, Cattle, and Figures. 

T. Gooch.—29. Portrait of a Gentleman, with his Norse and Dogs. 

J, Powell.—30. Portrait of a Gentleman reading, 

A. Poggi.—3i. A Venus, with Cupids. 

W. Tomkins (Associate).—32. View of Mount Edgecumbe from Mutton Cove. 

E. Edwards (Associate ).—33. Portrait. 

T. Daniel.—34, The Babe with bloody Hands. (From Spenser’s Fairy Queen.) 

C. Catton, R.A.—35. Portrait of a Dog. A. W. Devis.—36. Portrait. 

W. Groombridge.—37. A Wood Scene after Sunset. 

A Lady (Honorary ).—38. View of the Ruins of Mecenas’s Villa at Tivoli. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—39. Portrait of a Bishop. 

G. Barret, R.A.—40. View of Windermere Lake in Westmoreland ;—the- 
effect, the sun beginning to appear in the morning, with the mists break- 
ing and dispersing. 

R. Davy.—41. Diana sleeping, with her Nymphs bathing. 

J. Hoppner.—42. Portrait. J. Smith.—43. Portrait. 

B. Bowring.—44, Portrait. W. Hamilton —45. Portrait. 

Reo, J. Gardnor (Honorary).—46. A Landscape. 

P. Hoare.—47. A Family. 

Runciman.—48. The parting of Lord and Lady Russell. (From Dalrymple’s 
Memoirs.) 


T. Gooch.—49. Portrait of a Horse called Monarch, once the property of the 
late Col. Gallatine. 


A, Callander—50. A Moonlight. 

J, Taylor.—51. Portrait of a Turkish Beggar. 

B. Vandergucht.—52. Portrait of a Bishop. 

R. Samuel.—53. A Child playing with a Dog. 

H. Cipriani-—54. Portrait of a young Nobleman. 

T. Gaugain.—55. Portraits. T. Holloway.—56. Portrait. 

T. Daniel—57. View of West Wycombe, Bucks, the Seat of the Right 
Hon. Lord Le Despenser. 

F. Topping (Honorary) —58. View after Nature. 

T. Holloway.—59. Portrait. 

G. Head.—60. Landscape, with the Story of Europa. 

J. Wright.—61. Cavern in the Gulf of Salernum (Sunset). 

J. F. Rigaud (Associate) —62. Portrait of Dr. Foster and his Son on the 
Island of Otaheite. 

T. Parkinson.—638. Portrait. Sir G. Chalmers, Bart.—64. Portrait. 

W. Martin —65. Portrait. P. Hoare-—66. Mother and dead Child. 

A, Kauffman, R.A.—67. Portrait of a Lady in the Character of a Muse. 

Maria Cosway.—68. Creusa appearing to AEneas. 

J. R. Smith.—69. Portrait (crayons). 

B. Vandergucht.—70. Portrait of Mr. Moody in the Character of Teague. 
Vou. III.—No. 16. 3A 
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W. Brooks,—71. Landscape and Cattle (Evening). 

W. Du Hamel—72.. Landscape, with Cattle. 

J. Russell (Associate).—73. Portrait in the Character of Hebe. 

E. Garvey (Associate)—74. View of the Rhine. 

J. Scouler—75. Portrait. T. Maynard.—76. Portrait. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—77. Landscape. 

J. F. Rigaud (Associate).—78. Portrait of a Gentleman and his Daughter. 
J. Crook.—79. A scene in Macbeth. 

B. West, R.A.—80. An Historical Picture, representing the Sick possessed 


brought to our Saviour to be healed. Painted for His Majesty’s Chapel in 
Windsor Castle. 


R. Home.— 81. Portrait of an Artist. S. Elmer (Associate)—82. Woodcocks. 

J. Kitchingman.—83. The Building of a Smuggling Cutter. 

E. Garvey (Associate).—84. View of the Lake of Geneva (Moonlight). 

J. Zoffany, R.A.—85. A Gentleman’s Family. 

E, Edwards ( Associate).—86. Portrait. 

S. Elmer (Associate).—87. Brace of Partridges. 

J. Kitchingman.—88. The Chase of a Smuggling Cutter. 

J. Scouler.—89. Portrait (crayons). Hincks—90. Ditto. 

W. Du Hamel.—91. Landscape, with Cattle. 

Mary Benwell—92. Portraits (crayons). 

E. Garvey (Associate).—93. View on the Rhine. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—94. Landscape. T. Kettle—95. Portrait. 

Runciman.—96. The Quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles. ( Homer's 
Iliad, book 1st.) 

S. de Wilde——97. Portrait. Sir G. Chalmers, Bart.—98. A Magdalen. 

J. Northcote——99. Portrait of an Officer. 

J. Wright of Derby.—100. Maria, from Sterne ; a Companion to the Picture 
of Edwin, exhibited three years ago. 

E. Penny, R.A.—101. Lavinia, Daughter of the once rivh Acasto, discovered 
gleaning. ( Vide Thomson’s Seasons. ) 

P. F. Bourgeois —102. A Landscape, Cattle, and Figures (Sunset). 

J. Farrington.— 1038. A Cottage. 

T. Daniel —104. View of West Wycombe, Bucks, the Seat of the Right 
Hon. Lord Le Despenser. 

J. Farrington—105. A Cottage. 

J. Roberts.—106. Mrs. Mahon in the Character of Elvira. 

J. Roberts.—107. Portrait of Mrs. Robinson. 

J. T. Serres—108. View at Needsden, Middlesex. 

—— Burton.—i09. A Moonlight. R. Corbould—110. A Landscape. 

Rev. J. Gardnor (Honorary).—111. A Landscape. 

J. Wright of Derby.—112. Cavern in the Gulf of Salernum (Moonlight). 

N. Hone, R.A.—113. Portrait of Mr. Brereton in the Character of Douglas. 

T. Parkinson.—114. Portrait. W. Hamilton —115. Portrait. 
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R. Wilkins.—116. A Storm. J. Smith.—117. Portrait. 

H. Fuseli—118. Queen Catherine’s Vision. (Shakspeare’s Henry the Eighth, 
Act 5.) 

Margaret King.—119. Portrait. | Mary Benwell—120. Meekness (crayons). 

J. Russell (Associate).—121. Portrait. 

A, M’ Kenzie.—122 to 124. Portraits. 

T. Thornton —125. View on the Thames. 


G. Fisher, Esq. (Honorary).—126. View on the Newport river, in the Isle 
of Wight. 


T. Thornton.—127. View in Berkshire. J. Scouler—128, Portrait. 
S. Elmer (Associate).—129. Brace of Pheasants. 


T. Daniel.—130. View of West Wycombe, Bucks, the Seat of the Right 
Hon. Lord Le Despenser. 


H. Morland.—131. A Dairy Maid (crayons). 
P. F. Bourgeois.—132. Landscape, Cattle, and Figures (Evening). 
W. Tomkins ( Associate).—133. Evening. R. Corbould—134. Landscape. 


W. Groombridge —135. View of Yalding Ices, with part of Twyford Bridge, 
in Kent. 


J. Kitchingman.—136. Dissolution of a Smuggling Cutter. 

W. Tomkins (Associate).—137. Morning. 

J. F. Rigaud (Associate).—138. Our Saviour taken down from the Cross ; 
a — for the Altar-piece lately put up at the Sardinian Ambassador's 
Chapel. 

Maria Cosway.—139. “ Like Patience on a Monument smiling at Grief.” 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—140. Portraits of a Nobleman’s Children. 

H. Fuseli—141. A Conversation. A Lady (Honorary).—142. Garden scene. 

J. Northeote.—143. Portrait. Sir G. Chalmers, Bart.—144. Portrait. 

T.. Kettle—145. Portrait. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—146. Portrait of His Majesty. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A——147. Portrait of a young Gentleman. 

A, Devis.—148. A Landscape. 

A Lady (Honorary).—149. Evesham Bridge, Worcestershire. 

J. Cleveley.—150. The Resolution and Discovery making Amsterdam one 
of the Friendly Islands. 

A. Callander. —151. Sun-rising. 

E. Edwards (Associate).—152. Cupid disarmed. 

Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—153. The Judgment of Paris. 

S. Elmer (Associate).—154. Fruit. 

Right Hon. Lady E. Compton(Honorary).—155. Flower Piece (water-colours). 

P. Sandby, R.A.—156. View of the Encampment in St. James’s Park. 

C. Townley—157. Portrait. 

P. Sandby, R.A.—158. View of the Encampment in the Museum Gardens. 

S. Elmer ( Associate).—159. Fruit. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—160. The Death of Dido. 

3A2 
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W. Thomson.—161. View from Nature, of Langdale Pikes and the adjacent 
Mountains in Westmoreland. 

C. Gill.—162. Portrait of an Italian Greyhound. 

B. Killingbeck.—163. Portrait of a Hound. 

C. Gill—164. Portrait of a Fox Dog. 

B. Vandergucht.—165. Portrait of a Bishop. 

J. Northcote —166. Portrait of a Naval Officer. 

Sir G. Chalmers, Bart.—-167. Portrait. 

T. Gainsborough, R.A.—168. Portrait of Her Majesty. 

Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—169. Venus, attended by the Graces. 

Miss G. Shipley (Honorary).—170. Portraits. A. Callander.—171. Evening. 

A Lady (Honotary)—172. View of the Pyramid of Caius Cestus, at Rome. 

J. Kitchingman.—173. Unlading a Smuggling Cutter. 

T. Mitchell —174. Engagement between the Serapis and Scarborough with 
Paul Jones’s Squadron, off Flamborough Head. 

J. Zoffany, R.A:—175. Portrait. T. Gainsborough, R.A.—176, A Shepherd. 

Mr. Watts (Honorary).—177. A Landscape. 

S. Hewson.—178. Portraits. 

T. de Bruyn.—179. Landscape, Figures, and Cattle. 

Margaret King.—180. Portrait (in crayons). 

J. Wright of Derby.—181. Portraits of three Children. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—182. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

W. Elford, Esq. (Honorary).—183. Land Storm. 

J. Northcote —184. Portrait. W. Martin.—185. Ulysses and Nausica. 

J. Cole.—186. Portrait. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—187. Portrait of three Ladies. 

A. Devis.—188. View of Malham Waterhouse, a Seat of T. Lister, Esq., 
in Craven, Yorkshire. 

T. Mitchell—189. Engagement between the Van of Sir G. B. Rodney’s 


;- Fleet, led by Commodore Hotham, and the Rear of the French Fleet, 
off Martinico, the 19th of May, 1780. 


C. Grignion.—190. Portrait. 

T. Luny.—191. The Zephyr, Lieut. John Inglis, Commander, engaging the 
Senegal, a French Frigate, up the River Gambia, Nov. 2nd, 1780. 

Oldfield Bowles, Esq. (Honorary).—192. Evening. 

J. Martell—i93. A Field Fair. 


G. Keate, Esq. (Honorary) —194. View in Exeter, with the Tenter-ground 
and Fulling-mills. 


D. Serres, Jun.—195. Portrait of a Horse. 

T. Stowers.—196. View on Woolwich Common. 

R. Cosway, R.A.—197. Sigismunda. §M. Chamberlin, R.A.—198. Portrait. 
W. Hunniman.—199. Portrait. J. Partridge —200. Larks. 

J. F. Rigaud (Associate).—201. Portrait. Foldsone.—202. Portrait. 
E. Garvey ( Associate).—203. View of a Ruin near Chamberi, Savoy. 
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G. Stuart.—204. Portrait from recollection, since Death: 

N. Hone, R.A.—-205. Portrait. 

By a Lady (Honorary).—206. Creeping Cerus. 

Burke.—207 and 208. Portraits (chalks). 

By a Lady (Honorary) .—209. Butterflies. 

S. Elmer (Associate).—210. Covey of Partridges. 

A. Callander —211. Land Storm. 

C. Waldegrave.—212. Landscape, with Figures and Cattle. 

P. Sandby, R.A.—213. View of the Encampment in Hyde Park, from St. 
George’s Row (a sketch). 

D. Serres, R.A.—214. La Nymphe striking to the Flora. 

R. Home.—215. Zadig discovering Queen Astarte. (From Voltaire’s Zadig, ou 
la Destinée, page 61.) 

C. Catton, R.A.—216. Portrait. 

J. Richards, R.A.—217. View of the Ruins of Valley Crucis Abbey; Den- 
bighshire. 

S. H. Grimm.—218. Museum, and Camp in the Garden. 

—— Sartorius, Jun.—219. Portraits of two Horses, 

J. Spilsbury.—220 and 221. Portraits. 

W. Beechey.—222. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

J. Zoffany, R.A.— 228. Portrait. 

J. Wright of Derby —224. Virgil’s Tomb (Moonlight). 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—225. Portrait of a Lady. 

Rev. J. Gardnor (Honorary).—226. View near Richmond. 

B. Vandergucht.—227. Portrait. T. Kettle.—228, Portrait. 

F. Stephanoff.—229. Portrait. 

T. Kettle —230. Shaw Allum, the present Mogul of Hindostan, reviewing 
the S$rd Brigade of the East India Company’s Troops, from the State 
Tent, on the Plains of Allahabad. 

D. Serres, R.A.—231. The Situation of the Curacgoa Convoy on the morn- 
ing of ‘the 8th of January, 1780, some of the Convoy having struck; the 
Edgar and Bienfaisant in chase of the remainder. 

E. Hodgson.—232. A Basket of Flowers (water-colours), 

C. Gill——233. An old Rustic and Boy. 

E. Hodgson.—234. A Basket of Flowers (watercolours). 

W. Beechey.—235. Portrait of an Officer. 

J. Spilsbury——236. Portrait. S. Smart. —237. Portrait. 

S. Roberts.—238. Carp, Tench, &c. 

M. A. Rooker (Associate).—239. The Death of Hengo,—“ Destruction go 


with thy coward soul, and Heaven direct my hand!” (Vide Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Bonduca. ) 


M. Chamberlin, R.A.—240. Portrait. 

Sir J. Reynolds, R.A.—241. Portrait of a Lady. 
Rev. J. Gardnor (Honorary).—242. A Landscape. 
J. Cranke.—243 and 244. Portraits. 
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J. Wright of Derby.—245. Portrait. 

J. Zoffany, R.A.—246. A Character in The School for Scandal. 

J. Richards, R.A.—247. View of the Ruins of Valley Crucis Abbey, Den- 
bighshire. 

S. H. Grimm.—248, A View of the Camp, from the centre window in 
the Museum. 

A young Lady (Honorary).—249. A View after Nature. 

F. Calza.—250. A Sleeping Venus. 

C. Waldegrave.—251. Landscape and Cattle. 

J. Grahan.—252. A Lion and Lioness. J. Martell.—253. Wheat-ears. 

T. Hearne—254. View in the Park at Heveningham Hall. 

J. R. Smith.—255. Portrait (crayons). 

A. Cozens.—256. View in North Wales, taken from Wynstay, the Seat 
of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. 

E. F. Burney.—257. Portrait. G, Stuart.—258, Portrait. 

J. Smith.—259. Portrait. R. Livesay.—260. Portraits. 

R. West.—261. Prometheus. 

F. Stephanoff-—262. Interview of Coriolanus with his Family in the Camp 





of the Volsci. 
W. Tomkins (Associate).—263. Portrait of a Dog. 
J. Downman.—264. A Family. A. Devis.—265. Linton in Devonshire. 


B. West, R.A.—266. Pztus and Arria. 


T. Daniel.—267. View of Bremham Craggs near Ripon, Yorkshire, be- 
longing to the Right Hon. Sir F. Norton. 


Miniatures. 

E. Burch, R.A.—268. Model. 

W. Lane.—269. Head of a Muse engraved on a Cornelian, and two animal 
Subjects. 

A Lady (Honorary).—270. Portrait. Miss Coote——271. Portrait. 

J. Flaxman, jun.—272. Portrait (in wax). 

P. Brown. —273. A small Flower Piece. 

W. Brown.—274. Head of Minerva (a cameo). Cupid and Psyche (an intaglio). 

W. Flarman.—275. Portrait of J. Flaxman, Jun. (in wax). 

J. Wickstead.—276. Frame with Impressions: viz. Head of Faustina; Figure 
of Hope; and a Cupid. 

W. Pether.—217. Portrait. Miss Coote.—278. Portrait. 

B. Schrowder.—279. Portrait (in wax). 

B. Schrowder.—280. Portrait (in marble). 

H. Hone (Associate).—281. A Frame containing ten Portraits. 

S. Harding. —282. Cupid in Bondage. (From Prior.) 

Sophia Howell (Honorary).—283. Portrait. 

J. Taylor.—284. Frame with Portraits. 

G. C. Rumf. Lofa.—285. Portrait. 

W. Craft.—286. Portrait of one of the Royal Children (enamel). 
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J. Nixon ( Associate).—287. Portrait. 8, Cotes—-288. Portrait. 

P. Holland.—289. Portrait. W, Birch.—290. Portrait (enamel). 

Anna Louisa Lane.—291. Portrait. 

—— Williams.—292. Portrait of His Majesty. A Paris, from the Antique 
Figure in the Collection of the Right Hon. Lord Shelburne. A Lion; 
and Shield. 

J. Alefounder.—293. Portrait. J. Hull —294. Portrait. 

J. Howes.—295. Portrait. S. Cotes, —296. Portrait. 

A. Taylor —297. Portrait. 

J. Smith.—298. Portrait (model in coloured composition). 


R, Mabbet.—299. Portrait. W. Birch.—300. Portrait (enamel). 
R. Crosse.—301. Portrait. C. Townley.—302. Portrait. 

J. Alefounder.—303. Portrait. A. Taylor. —304. Portrait. 

J. Moser.—305. A Frame with Miniatures (enamel). 

J. Alefounder.—306. Portrait. T. Day.—307. Portrait. 


T. Nixon (Associate).—308. A Frame containing six Portraits. 

B. Bowring.—309. Portrait. 

J. Smith.—810. Portrait (model in coloured composition). 

R. Crosse-—311. Portrait. C. Mauritz.—812. Portrait. 

J, Singleton.—$13. A Sleeping Venus. J. Singleton —314. Portrait. 

J. H. Hurter—315. A Frame with Portraits (enamel). 

S. Shelley.— $16. Portrait of His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, Her Grace 
the Duchess of Marlborough, and Lord Francis Spencer. 

L. Wilthew.—317. Frame with Portraits. 

P. Turner.—318. Portrait. Miss Cootes.—319. Portrait. 

J. Smith —320. Portrait. J. Kitchingman.—321, Portrait. 

J. Kitchingman.—322. Portrait. 

E. Vaughan.—328. Portrait of a Blue-cuat Boy. 

W. Craft —324. Portrait of Major André (enamel). 

N. Marchant.—325. A Frame of Sulphurs from Intaglios: viz., Head of | 
Medusa, from the Original in the Rondonini Palace; Hercules and the 
Queen of the Amazons, from an Intaglio of a smaller size; Iphigenia, 
from the Vase of the Villa Medici; Heads of Pericles and Aspasia, from 


terms in the Clementini Museum ; Head of a Bacchante, from a colossal 
Bust in ditto. 


J. Alefounder.—$26. Portrait. 

A. Foussaint.—327. A Frame with Miniatures. 

H. Bone.—328. Portrait (enamel). 

J. Smith —329. Portrait (model in coloured composition). 

S. Shelley.—330. Portrait. 

Mary Benwell,—331. Emma, the Nut-brown Maid. (From Prior.) 
J. Bogle.—332. Portrait. C. Barber.—333. Portrait. 

T. Rowlandson.—334. Portrait in a Fancy Dress. 

J. Plott.—335. Portrait. D. O’Keefe.—336. Portrait. 
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E. Burch, R.A,—837. A-Frame with Sulphur Casts from Gems: viz. the 
Heads of Locke and Epicurus; a pensive Hymen; a Figure of Meditation; 
a Sleeping Venus, from Titian; a Head of Raphael; a Head of Titian, and 
a Head of the late David Garrick, Esq. 

T. Simcock.—338. Head (enamel). T. Rowlundson.—339. Portrait. 

J. Downman.—340 and 341. Portraits. 2 

J. Saunders.—342. Portrait of a Lady, for a Ring. 

J. Nixon (Associate).—343. Portrait. 

C. Sherreff—344, A Frame with Portraits. 


C. Sherreff.—345. Portrait. P. Holland,—346. Portrait. 
W. Pether.—347. Portrait. R. P. Jones,—348. Portrait. 
T. Goddard.—349. A Frame with five Miniatures. 

R. Collins.——350. Portrait. S. Shelley —351. Portrait. 


S. Harding —352. The Venus of Totterdown Hill. ( Vide Love in Disguise.) 
S. Shelley.—353. A Frame with Miniatures. 

B. Schrowder—354 and 355, Portraits (in wax). 

P. M’Morland.—356. Portrait. 

J. Tassie—357. Portrait of a Gentleman (model in paste). 

C. Peart-—358. Portrait (in wax). W. Read.—359. Portrait. 
P. Brown,—360. A Small Flower Piece. 

C. Brown.—361. Head of Mars (an intaglio). 

J. Tassie—362. Portrait (model in paste). 

C. Peart.—368. Portrait (in wax). 

J. Tuvin.—364. Portrait. 


ANTE-Room. 


D. Allan.—365. A Scotch Highland Dance. 

G. Gerrard.—366. Two Horses. 

P. Sandby, R.A.—367. View of the Encampment in Hyde Park. 

A, Callander —368. A Sun-rise. 

J. T. Serres. —369. View of Stonebridge near Harrow, Middlesex. 

Capt. Morse (Honorary).—370. Address oy Approach of the Mayor and 
Corporation of the City of London to the Throne. 

P. Sandby, R.A.—371. View of the Encampment in St. James’s Park. 

J. Russell ( Associate)—372. A Girl with Cherries (crayons). 

D. Serres, R.A.—373. Capt. Montagu, of the Pearl, engaging the Sancta 
Monica, a Spanish Frigate, off the Western Islands. 

—— Runciman.—374. The Landing of Agrippina with the Ashes of Germa- 
nicus. 

D. Serres, R.A.—375. The Sancta Monica striking to the Pearl. 

P. Sandby, R.A.—376. View of the Encampment on Blackheath. 

Capt. Morse (Wonorary).—377. Minuet de la Cour. 

J. T. Serres.—378. View at Willsden, Middlesex. 

J. Pye.—379, View from Greenham, Berkshire. 


[To be continued.] 
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